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TOBACCO  SITUATION 


In  fiscal   year   1960-31,  exports 
of  U.  S.  tobacco  at  5J4  million  pounds 
(equivalent     to  566  million,  farm- 
sales  weight)  were  a  tenth  larger  than 
in  1959-60,  and  third  largest  in  12 
years.  The  principal  increases  were 
to  Britain,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and 
Japan;  those  to  Germ.any  held  nearly 
even,  but  those  :o  .Australia  were  down 
sharply.    In  the  last  5  years,  Britain 
took  32  percent  of  our  total  tobacco 
exports;  Germany,  14  percent;  other 
Western   Europe,   29   percent  ;  Far 
Pacific   counrries,   16  percent;  and 
other   countries,  9  percent.  Tobacco 
exports  in   1561-62  may  be  a  little 
lower  than  the  5-year  high  of  1960-61. 
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SUMMARY  • 

The  carryover  stocks  of  flue-cured,  burley  and  some  of  the  other  kinds 
of  tobacco  at  the  beginning  of  I96I-62  are  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  but  I961 
production  of  all  types  combined  is  indicated  to  be  nearly  3  percent  above  last 
year's  harvest.     The  total  supply  of  flue-cured  for  I96I-62  may  be  almost  as 
much  as  for  I96O-6I  but  total  supply  of  burley  seems  likely  to  be  down  about 
1^  percent.     Prospective  supplies  of  other  kinds  of  tobacco  vary--some  are  in- 
dicated to  be  larger  and  some  smaller  than  in  the  year  just  ending. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  I961,  except  chewing  tobacco  and 
snuff,  is  expected  to  top  I96O.  Cigarette  output  and  consumption  in  I961  will 
reach  new  highs,  and  cigar  and  cigarillo  consumption  combined  probably  will  be 
the  biggest  since  1923-  Another  significant  gain  in  cigarettes  is  expected  in 
1962  and  a  further  increase  in  cigar  consumption  is  likely.  The  probable  ad- 
vance of  consumer  income  to  higher  levels  is  the  basically  favorable  underlying 
factor  in  the  year  ahead. 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  calendar  year  I961  may  be  a  little 
lower  than  I96O;  similarly,  exports  in  the  I96I-62  marketing  year  (which  ends 
before  the  I962  crops  come  to  market)  are  likely  to  fall  below  I96O-61,  when 
they  were  the  largest  in  five  years. 
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Cigarette  output  this  year  is  estimated  at  530  billion — 23  billion  more 
than  in  I96O  and  over  110  billion  above  10  years  ago.    U.  S.  smokers  consume 
about  95  percent  of  the  output  and  the  other  5  percent  is  exported  and  shipped 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  other  smaller  U.  S.  islands.     Cons'umption  per  capita  (15 
years  and  over)  in  I96I  is  estimated  at  201  packs  (20  in  a  pack),  3  percent 
above  I96O  and  ih  percent  above  10  years  ago.     Indications  are  that  the  share 
of  the  market  held  by  filter  tips  continues  to  increase  gradually.    Last  year, 
filter  tips  accounted  for  5I  percent  of  total  output. 

The  1961  consumption  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  may  approximate  7,170  mil- 
lion, about  120  million  more  than  in  I96O  and  1, 38O  million  more  than  10  years 
ago.     Cigarillos  and  interned iate-size  cigars  now  make  up  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  than  10  years  ago.    Cigar  imports  from  Cuba,  which  av- 
eraged 23  million  in  1958-6O  (only  a  third  of  1  percent  of  total  U.  S.  con- 
sumption), have  fallen  sharply  in  I96I.    However,  a  very  substantial  proportion 
of  cigars  made  in  this  country  depend  on  Cuban  tobacco  as  a  constituent  of  their 
blends  and  a  significant  part  of  the  U.  S.  industry  uses  only  Cuban  tobacco  in 
the  manufacture  of  cigars. 

Output  of  smoking  tobacco  in  196I  seems  likely  to  be  near  75  million 
pounds — over  1  million  pounds  above  I96O  but  26  million  pounds  less  than  10 
years  ago.     Imports  of  smoking  tobacco — mostly  from  the  Netherlands  and  United 
Kingdom — have  been  rising^  and  may  exceed  1  million  pounds  this  year. 

Output  of  chewing  tobacco  in  I96I  probably  will  be  near  6k  million 
pounds — down  about  1  million  pounds  from  196O  and  22  million  pounds  below  10 
years  ago.    The  drop  this  year  is  considerably  smaller  than  from  1959  to  I96O, 
but  a  further  decline  is  expected  in  the  years  ahead. 

Ojitput  of  sniiff  in  I96I  is  estimated  at  near  33'i'  million  pounds — about  1 
million  below  I96O  and  6  million  less  than  10  years  ago.    The  decline  that  began 
in  1956  halted  in  I96O;  it  is  still  to  early  to  tell  whether  the  fall- off  in 
1961  indicates  a  continuing  decline. 

The  1961  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  may  total  ^0  million  pounds 
(5^0  million  pounds,  farm-sales  weight) — about  3  percent  lower  than  in  I96O  and 
about  l|-  percent  below  the  recent  10-year  average.    Although  several  factors 
favor  U.  S.  exports  of  tobacco,  unfavorable  influences  which  are  being  inten- 
sified tend  to  offset  them.    Among  the  favorable  factors  are  increasing 
cigarette  consumption  abroad,  the  high  level  of  industrial  activity  and  favor- 
able gold  and  dollar  position  of  several  important  markets,  and  the  changed 
method  of  determining  the  overall  support  price  for  U.  S.  tobacco  which  con- 
siderably moderates  advances  in  support  levels.    However,  tobacco  production 
has  expanded  abroad,  resulting  in  stepped-up  competition.    Trade  barriers  of 
various  forms  in  many  areas  are  restricting  U.  S.  tobacco  exports.  Probably 
disadvantageous  to  U.  S.  tobacco  are  recent  developments  with  respect  to  the 
United  Kingdom — single  largest  foreign  market  for  our  tobacco  exports.     In  line 
with  a  broad  program  to  bolster  Britain's  balance  of  payments  position  and  to 
strengthen  the  pound  sterling,  the  duty  on  imported  tobacco  was  increased  10 
percent  in  July.    Also,  there  is  great  concern  as  to  how  U.  S.  tobacco  will  be 
affected  by  the  import  duties  and  trade  arrangements  of  the  presently  constitut- 
ed European  Common  Market.    This  is  even  of  more  concern  since  Britain  and  others 
have  applied  to  become  part  of  this  grouping  of  countries.  Britain's 
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Commonvealth  partners  include  Rhodesia-Nyasaland,  India,  and  Canada,  vhich  are 
among  the  foremost  competitors  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  exportation  of  tobacco. 

The  1961  levels  of  price  support  for  the  eligible  kinds  of  tobacco  are 
the  same  as  for  I96O.  Flue-cured  auction  markets  began  opening  in  late  July. 
Prior  to  the  opening,  it  was  determined  that  loan  rates  for  individual  grades 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  provide  effective  support  at  the  mandatory  level — 
55-5  cents  per  pound.  This  was  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  changes  in 
grade  composition  of  successive  crops  in  recent  years. 

The  year-to-year  change  in  overall  level  of  support  for  flue-cured,  bur- 
ley  and  the  other  kinds  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between 
a  recent  3 -year  moving  average  of  the  parity  index  and  the  1959  parity  index. 
The  parity  index  is  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest, 
taxes  and  farm  wage  rates.     If  the  parity  index  for  the  remaining  months  of  this 
year  should  continue  near  its  recent  level,  the  1962  overall  support  level  for 
each  elgible  kind  of  tobacco  will  be  up  1  percent  from  I96I. 

The  1961-62  total  supply  of  flue-cured  (carryover  plus  this  year's  crop) 
is  almost  as  much  as  for  I96O-6I.    Yields  per  acre  this  year  are  averaging  very 
close  to  last  year's  record  for  the  producing  area  as  a  whole.    Domestic  use 
of  flue-cured  (mainly  in  cigarettes)  during  I96O-6I  showed  a  significant  increase 
and  exports  were  the  largest  in  5  years.    About  two-thirds  of  the  1961  flue-cured 
crop  had  been  marketed  by  the  third  week  of  September.    Prices  through 
September  22  averaged  63.9  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  59*5  cents  in  the 
corresponding  sales  period  of  last  season.    The  average  price  for  the  season 
as  a  whole  is  expected  to  be  the  highest  on  record.    About    3  percent  of 
market  deliveries  were  placed  under  government  loan,  practically  the  same  share 
as  in  the  like  period  of  I960. 

Flue-cured,  burley,  and  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  growers  will  be 
voting  before  next  planting  season  on  whether  they  favor  the  continuation  of 
quotas  on  the  next  three  crops.    A  majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  those 
voting  is  necessary  if  quotas  are  to  be  continued.     In  previous  referendums, 
growers  of  these  kinds  of  tobacco  have  generally  voted  over  95  percent  in  favor 
of  keeping  marketing  quotas  in  effect.    Also,  a  referendum  will  be  held  on 
Pennsylvania  cigar  filler  tobacco  prior  to  next  planting  season;  in  past  referen- 
dums growers  have  disapproved  quotas  for  this  type. 

The  total  supply  of  burley  for  I96I-62  is  estimated  at  about  l|- 
percent  below  I96O-6I.    This  year's  burley  crop  is  indicated  to  be  up  8  percent 
from  last  year's  small  crop  and  this  partially  offsets  the  drop  in  carryover  . 
from  a  year  ago.     Early  indications  are  that  domestic  use  of  burley  gained  in 
I96O-6I — mostly  due  to  the  increases  in  cigarette  output.     Exports  also  may 
have  been  a  little  above  a  year  earlier.     Burley  marketings  usually  start  in 
late  November. 

The  estimated  total  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco  for  I96I-62  is  about  1 
percent  above  I96O-6I.  Little  change  in  domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco  is 
indicated  for  the  past  year,  but  exports  may  have  been  a  little  smaller. 
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The  I96I-62  total  supplies  of  the  fire-cured  and  dark  air-  and  sun-cured 
tobaccos  are  indicated  to  be  a  little  lower  than  for  I96O-6I.    The  declines  in 
carryover  more  than  offset  the  appreciable  increases  in  this  year's  production 
over  last.    Domestic  use  of  the  fire-cured  tobacco  is  estimated  to  have  declined 
some  in  I96O-6I  but  domestic  use  of  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  combined  rose  a 
little.    Domestically,  most  fire-cured  is  used  in  snuff  and  dark  air-  and  sun- 
cured  in  chewing  tobacco.    The  I96O-6I  exports  of  fire-c\ired  were  notably  hi^er 
than  the  peacetime  low  of  1959-60,  but  exports  of  the  dark  air-cared  (including 
the  allowance  for  Black  Pat)  were  smaller  than  last  year's. 

The  1961-62  total  supply  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  cigar  filler  types  is 
indicated  to  be  a  little  larger  than  for  I96O-6I.     Ihe  Pennsylvania  crop  is 
expected  to  turn  out  about  as  large  as  last  year  but  the  Ohio  crop  is  indicated 
to  be  up  from  last  year.    Domestic  use  of  U.  S.  cigar  filler  tobacco  types  in- 
creased in  1960-61  and  a  little  less  Cuban  tobacco  entered  consumption  channels. 
Stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  on  July  1  were  7  percent  below  July  1,  I96O,  but  64 
percent  above  July  1,  1959-    More  Philippine  tobacco  was  used  in  I96O-6I  than 
a  year  earlier.    During  I966  and  I96I,  increasing  quantities  of  cigar  tobacco 
have  been  arriving  from  several  countries  not  previously  sending  much  to  the 
United  States. 

Uie  1961-62  total  supply  of  Connecticut  Valley  cigar  binder  types  will 
be  at  a  record  low  but  supplies  of  the  Wisconsin  cigar  binder  types  may  be  up 
a  little.    Most  Connecticut  Valley  binder  tobacco  is  now  used  in  sheet  binder, 
vdiile  the  principal  outlet  for  the  Wisconsin  types  is  in  scrap  chewing  tobacco. 
The  use  of  binder  sheet  in  place  of  natural  leaf  binders  on  cigars  has  drasti- 
cally reduced  the  requirements  for  Connecticut  Valley  types . 

The  1961-62  total  supply  of  the  shade-grown  cigar  wrapper  types  is  at 
a  record  high.    Hie  I96I  crops  in  both  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  Georgia- 
Florida  areas  are  smaller  than  in  I96O,  but  the  increase  in  carryover,  mainly 
of  the  Georgia-Florida  type,  more  than  offsets  the  decrease  in  production. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

Cigarettes 

U.  S.  cigarette  consumption  (including  that  of  overseas  forces)  rose 
every  year  from  1933  to  1952,  and  then  fell  off  moderately  in  1953  and  195^- 
In  1955  it  again  turned  definitely  upward  and  by  1957  topped  the  1952  figure, 
until  then  the  record  hi^.  In  I96I,  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  cigarette 
output  and  consumption  will  reach  new  hi^s  and  a  further  significant  gain  is 
expected  in  I962. 

Ihls  year's  output  of  cigarettes  is  estimated  at  530  billion — about 
23  billion  more  than  in  I960  and  over  110  billion  more  than  10  years  ago. 
Cigarette  consumption  (including  that  of  overseas  forces)  in  I96I  is  estimated 
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Table  1. — Cigarettes:     Total  output,  domestic  consumption, 

shipments  and  exports  for  specified  periods 


:              Shipments  to 

:    Total  : 

Domestic 

:  Overseas 

:  Puerto  Rico 

Period 

:     output  : 

consumption 

•  -f-'/-^  -y^            C"       /-J  y~\  /~\ 

•  XOxCcS  cLIlU. 

QnH    TT  Q 
cUlQ   U  .    0  . 

.  Exports 

ox>ner  x/ 

.  isxanus  ^z/ 

"Rt  nil  rin  c: 

rSlXxlons 

xiixxxons 

U  J  L  J__L  IwfliO 

A  T      V*  Q  rr  CI  • 

veragc . 

l6i|-  2 

1S7. 0 

0.9 

0.8 

l<^kO-kh 

:  256.9 

223.5 

26.5 

1.0 

5-8 

50.9 

X  .  d 

^21  7 

p  .u 

X  .  D 

?4  1 

XU  .  H- 

X  .  X 

22  8 

T  Qkft 

^48  s 

12.8 

1.7 

19^9 

385.0 

351.8 

12.0 

1-7 

19.5 

1  QSO 

^Q2.0 

^60.2 

Xp  .  D 

1  Q 

i4  ^ 

kl8  8 

^7Q  7 

Cvy  •  X 

0  n 

16  8 

^q4  1 

QT  V 
^-L  •  ( 

n  Q 

16  4 

k2^  1 

^86  8 

18.8 

2.0 

16  2 

195^  : 

401.8 

368.7 

15.9 

1.8 

15.4 

U12 

^82  1 

"  on 

15.1 

X^  •  -L 

1956  : 

k?k  ? 

j!7  J . 

-  13.3 

2.0 

1  S  7 
x;? .  ( 

H2.3 

409.4 

13.7 

2.1 

17.0 

1958  : 

470.1 

436.4 

13-4 

2.2 

18.1 

1+89.9 

453.7 

13.7 

2.5 

19-6 

i960  : 

506.9 

470.1 

14.3 

2.5 

20.2 

10(^1  -3/ 

530.0 

490.0 

15.0 

2.7 

22.3 

Fiscal  year 

June  : 

1957  : 

433.9 

401.7 

.  -  i4.o 

2.0 

.  16.1 

1958  : 

449.1 

i^l6.3 

13.3 

2.1 

17.7 

1959  : 

479.5 

444.3 

1^.3 

2.3 

18.4 

i960  : 

506.1 

468.6 

l4.2 

2.5 

20.1 

1961  4/  : 

518.0 

479.4 

14.1 

2.7 

21.6 

1/  Also  includes  ship  stores  and  small  tax-exempt  categories. 

2/'  Includes  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Wake,  and  Canton  and 


Enderhury  Islands. 

3/  Preliminary  estimate. 
4/  Subject  to  revision. 

Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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at  505  billion — nearly  21  billion  above  I960  and  10 5  billion  more  than  10  years 
ago.     Cigarette  consumption  is  expected  to  show  a  gain  of  about  k  percent  this 
year  compared  with  a  little  over  3^  percent  from  1959  to  I96O.     During  I96O  the 
rate  of  gain  was  strong  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  but  slackened  markedly 
during  the  second  half;  in  I96I,  cigarette  consumption  is  expected  to  gain 
steadily  during  the  remaining  months  and  throu^out  I962  as  well.    The  advance 
of  consumer  income  to  higher  levels  is  a  favorable  underlying  factor.  The 
population  old  enough  to  smoke  will  show  a  larger  annual  increase  in  the  years 
ahead  than  from  1955  'to  I960.    Also,  the  proportion  of  women  smokers,  which 
has  been  rising,  will  probably  continue  to  increase. 

In  1961,  consumer  expenditure    for  cigarettes  (not  including  overseas 
personnnel)  is  likely  to  be  around  !^6,970  million — about  klO  million  larger 
than  that  spent  in  I96O  (see  table  h).    The  increased  outlay  mainly  reflects 
the  increased  number  of  cigarettes  bought  and  the  higher  prices  in  effect  in 
some  States  because  of  advances  in  State  cigarette  taxes. 

Cigarette  consumption  on  a  per  capita  basis  is  computed  by  dividing 
the  total  consumption  figure  by  the  population  15  years  and  over  (including 
armed  forces  overseas) .    For  I96I,  the  estimated  number  consumed  per  capita 
is  a  record  ^,025  (201  packs  of  20) --3  percent  above  I96O  and  ik  percent  above 
10  years  ago.     (Average  consioraption  per  smoker  would,  of  course,  be  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  computed  per  capita  figure . )    The  unstemmed  tobacco 
equivalent  of  the  cigarettes  consiimed  per  capita  is  estimated  at  9-82  pounds, 
2.T  percent  above  I960  and  the  largest  since  1953-    The  quantity  of  unstemmed 
tobacco  used  per  1,000  cigarettes  had  declined  appreciably  since  1953  largely 
due  to:     (l)  the  displacement  of  tobacco  by  filter  plugs  as  filter  tip  cig- 
arettes took  over  a  much  greater  share  of  the  market,  and  (2)  the  more  complete 
utilization  of  tobacco  leaves  in  the  form  of  sheet  tobacco  and  processed  stems 
(midribs  of  leaves) .    However,  preliminary  indications  are  that  in  I96I  the 
use  of  unstemmed  tobacco  for  cigarettes  is  increasing  almost  in  line  with  the 
increase  in  niimber  of  cigarettes  turned  out. 

Ihere  is  substantial  variation  in  per  capita  consumption  of  cigarettes 
among  States  as  is  indicated  in  the  map  on  page  9.       The  map  shows  the  estimated 
i960  number  of  packs  (20  cigarettes  per  pack)  consumed. per  civilian,  I5  years 
and  over,  in  k'J  States  and  District  of  Columbia.    The  estimates  for  individual 
States  are  based  on  tax  collections  from  State  levies  on  cigarettes.  Since 
North  Carolina,  Colorado,  and  Oregon  do  not  tax  cigarettes,  no  estimates  are 
available  for  those  3  States.    Variations  in  cigarette  consumption  among  States 
reflect  such  influences  as  per  capita  income,  distribution  of  income,  rural- 
urban  composition  of  the  population,  and  socio-religious  attitudes  concerning 
smoking. 

In  most  instances,  these  tax -based  estimates  can  be  considered  to 
reflect  fairly  accurately  the  per  capita  consumption  in  individual  States. 
For  some  States,  such    estimates    probably  do  not  represent  satisfactory 
measures  of  actual  consumption.    This  would  be  partic\ilarly  true  when  a 
sizable  popiilation  lives  fairly  close  to  State  borders,  and  State  lines  are 
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crossed  rather  frequently  for  business,  employment,  visits  or  shopping. 
Cigarette  p\irchasers  "VTill  "buy  their  cigarettes  in  the  State  levying  the  lover 
tax,  since  this  is  generally  reflected  in  a  lover  retail  price.  Therefore, 
cigarette  tax  data  A>rc>uld  provide  an  overestimate  of  consumption  in  the  lover- 
taxing  State  and  an  underestimate  of  consumption  in  the  higher-taxing  State. 
For  example,  in  Nev  Hampshire  vith  a  cigarette  tax  averaging  3^  cents  per  pack 
in  i960,  the  tax-based  estimate  of  civilian  consT:imption  is  3OO  packs  per  person 
15  years  and  over.     Bordering  Nev  Hampshire  on  the  south  is  Massachusetts  -vrLth 
a  cigarette  tax  of  6  cents  in  1960  and  a  tax-based  estimate  of  civilian  con- 
sumption of  189  packs  per  person  I5  years  and  over.    Another  factor  that  tends 
to  raise  the  figure  for  Nev  Hampshire,  and  some  other  States  as  \Tell,  is  the 
purchases  of  cigarettes  by  the  numerous  vacationers  and  tourists  attracted  to 
such  areas . 


Table  2. — Cigarette  exports  from  the' United  States  to  leading  destinations 

for  specified  periods 


Country 

CaJLendar  year 

Year  ending 
June  ^0 

January -July 

Average 
193^^-38 

Average 
1955-59 

i960  • 

1/  : 

1961 
1/ 

i960  • 

y  ; 

1961 
1/ 

1961  as 
percent- 
age of 
i960 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Gibraltar  (Br. ) 

28 

30 

953 

1,929 

1,015 

9UI 

93 

Hong  Kong 

22 

1,085 

1,^95 

1,566 

933 

955 

102 

France 

307 

1,125 

1,303 

787 

1,010 

128 

Singapore  2/ 

3 

79^ 

1,002 

1,232 

786 

105 

Belgium 

63 

712 

935 

1,020 

524 

613 

117 

Neth.  Antilles 

105 

5^5 

Q6k 

895 

583 

k6k 

80 

Kuwait 

i+36 

689 

882 

i+63 

553 

119 

Uruguay 

8 

162 

192 

7i+6 

112 

552 

1+93 

Italy 

3^ 

kio 

550 

705 

300 

1+39 

lk6 

Sveden 

80 

639 

560 

695 

358 

380 

106 

Morocco 

12 

1,869 

1,538 

361+ 

287 

229 

80 

Venezuela 

39 

2,161+ 

1,221 

2 

115 

neg. 

Other  countries  3/ 

U,0T3 

6,hOk 

8,756 

10,059 

1^,957 

5,92li 

120 

TotaJ.  all  countries 

16,375 

20,058 

21,593 

11,180 

12,8U6 

115 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  Federation  of  Malaya.  3/  Includes  about  95  to 
110  foreign  destinations  in  recent  years. 

Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  3' — ^Tobacco  products:     Consumption  per  capita,  I5  years  and  over,  in  the 
United  States  and  by  overseas  forces  for  specified  periods  l/ 


Year 

L-igare  0  0  es 

Large 
cigars  ana. 
_  cigarij.xos 

rCigarettes 

Large 
cigars  and 
cigarix±os 

:  Smoking,  : 
chewing,  : 
•  and  snuff . 

Total 
tobacco 
products 
2/  3/ 

Number 

Number 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Poimds 

Pounds 

Average : 

1920-21+ 

:  7^7 

98.4 

2.26 

2.14 

4.22 

8.65 

1925-29 

:  1,180 

83.0 

3.40 

1.92 

3.68 

9.02 

1930-3^ 

:  1,280 

58.3 

3.62 

1.38 

3.20 

8.21 

1935-39 

1,6U2 

56.0 

4.65 

1.34 

2.72 

8.71 

19M-0-44 

2,376 

55.2 

0.04 

1.33 

2.2o 

10.46 

19^5 

3,223 

52.3 

9.15 

1.26 

2.04 

12.45 

19^6 

3,228 

56.0 

9.23 

1.36 

1.58 

12.17 

19^7 

3,203 

52.4 

9.16  ' 

1.29 

1.50 

11.95 

19146 

3,293 

53.0 

9.35 

1.30 

1.46 

12.11 

1949 

3,275 

50.0 

9-33 

1.16 

-t  1,1, 

11.93 

1950 

3,322 

50.1 

9.37 

1.18 

1.41 

11.96 

1951 

3,530 

51.4 

9.99 

1.19 

1.31 

12.49 

1952 

3,66ii 

53.4 

10.42 

1.26 

1.25 

12.93 

1953 

3,562 

53.6 

10.47 

1.26 

1.18 

12.91 

1951+ 

3,31^4 

52.3 

9.74 

1.22 

1.16 

12.12 

1955 

3,392 

52.1 

9.59 

1.20 

1.16 

11.95 

1956 

3,^41 

51.2 

9.31 

1.11 

1.06 

11.48 

1957 

3,536 

52.0 

9.32 

1.09 

1.01 

11.42 

1958 

3,707 

53.7 

9.53 

1.09 

1.00 

11.63 

1959 

3,815 

57.0 

9 . 42 

1.10 

.96 

11.50 

i960 

3,904 

56.8 

9.56 

1.08 

.93 

11.57 

1961  h/ 

4,025 

57.0 

9.82 

1.08 

.92 

11.82 

1/  Includes  Hawaii  and  Alaska  for  all  years.     2/  Unstemmed  processing -weight 
equivalent.     3/  Includes  small  cigars  not  shown  separately,  though  for  many 
years  this  amounts  to  less  than  0.01  pounds.     4/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Cigarette  exports  in  I961  are  estimated  at  over  22  billion- -over  a  tenth 
more  than  in  1960  and  the  highest  since  1948.    During  January-July,  cigarette 
exports  were  up  sharply  to  France,  Belgium,  Kuwait,  Uruguay  and  Ital.y. 
Gibraltar,  Urioguay  and  Spain  have  become  important  outlets  for  cigarette  exports 
in  the  past  year  or  twa,  but  such  formerly  important  outlets  as  Morocco  took 
much  less  and  Venezuela,  practically  none. 
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Table  h. — Disposable  personal  income,  consumer  expenditures  for  tobacco 

products,  and  percentages,  1939-61 


Di sposa- 

ble 
personal 


Consumer  expenditures  for 
tobacco  products 


Tobacco  product  expenditures 
as  percentage  of  disposable 
 personal  income  


"i  n  r*  OTTi  p 

:  Total 

Ci  ffa  — 

T'pt'hP  c; 

Cigars 

Other . 
±J  : 

Total  : 

Ciea- 

T'P't"  "t"  P"  Q 

Cigars 

Other 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

Pet . 

Pet . 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1939  : 

1,767 

1,207 

261 

299 

2.51 

1.71 

0.37 

0.43 

19^+0 

76,076 

1,883 

1,316 

265 

302 

2.48 

1.73 

•  35 

.40 

19^1  : 

92,982 

2,108 

1,518 

284 

306 

2.27 

1.63 

.31 

•  33 

1942 

117, 516 

2,381 

1,773 

305 

303 

2.03 

1.51 

.26 

*-x  z' 

.26 

19^3 

133,5^7 

2,677 

2.024 

358 

295 

2.00 

1.51 

.27 

.22 

19^^ 

146, 761 

2,717 

2,025 

402 

290 

1.85 

1.38 

.27 

.20 

19^5 

150,355 

2,972 

2,208 

443 

321 

1.98 

1.47 

.30 

.21 

1946 

160, 569 

3,478 

2,656 

r-  1  /-s 

542 

280 

2.17 

1.65 

•34 

.18 

19^7 

170,113 

3,869 

3,044 

547 

278 

2.27 

1.79 

•32 

.16 

1948 

189, 300 

4,155 

3,319 

548 

288 

2.19 

1-75 

.29 

•15 

19^9 

189,654 

4,272 

3,463 

520 

289 

2.25 

-1      C)  ^ 

1.83 

.27 

•15 

1950 

207,655 

4,432 

3,626 

514 

292 

2.13 

1,74 

.25 

.14 

1951 

227,^4-81 

4,743 

3,934 

526 

283 

2.09 

1.73 

.23 

.13 

1952 

238,714 

5,153 

4,326 

r- ).  r- 
545 

282 

2.16 

1.81 

•  23 

.  12 

1953 

5,365 

4,537 

560 

268 

2.12 

1.79 

.22 

.11 

195^ 

:  256,885 

5,218 

4,406 

552 

260 

2.03 

1.72 

.21 

.10 

1955 

•  2^k,hh^ 

5,350 

4,544 

549 

257 

1.95 

1.66 

.20 

•09 

1956 

:  292,9^^2 

5,638 

4,843 

553 

242 

1.92 

1.65 

•19 

.08 

1957 

:  308,791 

6,064 

5,267 

557 

240 

1.96 

1.70 

.18 

.08 

1958 

:  317,924 

6,400 

5,564 

581 

255 

2.01 

1.75 

.18 

.08 

1959 

:  337,349 

7,04l 

6,137 

625 

279 

2.09 

1.82 

•19 

.08 

i960 

:  351,823 

7,493 

6,560 

645 

288 

2.13 

1.86 

.18 

.08 

1961 

: 2/361,800 

■^7.910 

^6, 970 

^650 

■^290 

2.19 

1.93 

.18 

.08 

1/  Smoking,  chewing,  and  snuff. 

2/  Second  quarter  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate. 


■X- 


Preliminary  indication. 


Basic  data,  except  the  I96I  tobacco  expenditure  estimates.  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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Cigars  and  Ci[;arillos 

The  estimated  I961  consumption  of  ci,';^ars  and  ci<3arillos  is  about  1  ,YJO 
million — near  1.7  percent  more  than  in  I960  and  higher  than  in  any  year  since 
1923.     In  1923^  ahout  7^^^0  million  cigars  were  consiimed,  of  \;hich  255  million 
vere  imported — seven-eighths  of  them  from  the  Philippines  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  from  Cuba.    This  year  all  except  about  22  million  of  those  consumed  by 
U.  S.  smokers  -will  come  from  factories  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 

Cigar  cons-umption  is  expected  to  continue  to  make  gains  in  I962.  The 
advaxice  to  higher  levels  of  personal  income  will  be  a  favorable  underlying 
factor.    The  elimination  of  State  taxes  on  cigars  in  New  York  and  Michigan  in 
mid-1960  should  also  benefit  cigar  sales  in  these  two  populous  States. 

During  the  first  half  of  I961,  about       percent  of  the  cigars  sold  in 
the  United  States  were  priced  to  retail  at  not  over  6  cents  apiece.    A  sub- 
stantial part  of  these  were  cigarillos,  which  are  mostly  priced  at  U  or  5  cents 
each.    About  14-9  percent  of  the  total  was  priced  to  retail  at  from  6.1  to  15 
cents  apiece.     Few  if  any  cigarillos  are  in  this  price  group  but  a  sizable  number 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  price  range  are  intermediate-size  cigars — not  as  large 
as  the  average  full-size  cigars.     The  remaining  nearly  6  percent  of  the  total 
were  priced  to  retail  for  more  than  I5  cents  apiece.    A  substantial  part  of 
those  in  this  highest-price  bracket  are  made  exclusively  from  Cuban  tobacco  or 
have    an  all-Cuban  tobacco  filler.    However,  Cuban  tobacco  is  also  widely  used 
as  part  of  xne  filler  blend  for  cigars  in  the  other  price  brackets,  and  in 
blends  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cigarillos. 

Cigars  in  the  higher-priced  brackets  that  utilize  Cuban  tobacco  for  the 
entire  cigar — filler,  binder  and  wrapper — are  made  in  bonded  manufacturing 
warehouses  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Biireau  of  Customs  and  also  in  some 
domestic  factories  lander  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Puerto  Rico  is  shipping  increasing  quantities  of  cigars  to  the  mainland 
as  factory  capacity  has  expanded  there.    Imports  of  cigars  from  Cuba  have  de- 
clined sharply.    During  the  first  7  months  of  1961,  less  than  5  million  came 
in  compared  with  nearly  11  million  in  January-July  I96O  and  almost  15  million 
in  January-July  1959*     (The  1959  yearly  total  was  2k  million,  the  peak  year 
since  19^5  vhen  imports  for  consumption  from  Cuba  totaled  nearly  60  million.) 
Cigar  imports  from  the  Philippine  Republic  dioring  Janxiary-Jiily  I961  were  above 
the  corresponding  period  of  I960.     For  I96O  as  a  whole,  cigars  from  the 
Philippine  Republic  totaled  only  5^"  million — the  most  since  World  War  II,  but 
still  far  below  the  prewar  level  of  189  million. 

Cigars  and  cigarillo  consumption  per  capita  15  years  and  over  in  I96I  is 
estimated  at  practically  the  same  as  in  I96O  and  1959^  though  above  other  pre- 
vious years  back  to  19^2.   (See  table  3.)    The  corresponding  poundage  estimate — 
unstemmed  leaf  equivalent — has  changed  very  little  since  195^,  but  is  noticeably 
lower  than  in  years  prior  to  then.    Due  to  the  increased  proportion  of  cigarillos 
and  intermediate-size   cigars  and  the  wide  use  of  sheet  binders  in  place  of 
natural  leaf  binders,  the  tobacco  leaf  requirement  per  1,000  cigars  has  declined. 
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Table  5 . — Large  cigars  and  cigarillos:     Output  and  consumption 

for  specified  periods 


Domestic 

factories 

Bonded 
manufaic- 

Shipments 
from 

Imports  for 
consumption 

Total 
consump- 
tion 

:  Removals 

tuiang 

Puerto 

Period 

Manufac-  * 

warehouse 

Rico 

Exports 

tured  \ 

Tax-  : 
able  : 

Tax- 
exempt 

Taxable 
removals 

to  the 
United 
States 

Total  : 

V  = 

From 
Cuba 

2/ 

Average: 

1935-39 
19kO-kh 

Mil. 

5,075 
5,^^50 

Mil. 

5,060 
5,28? 

Mil. 

13 

199 

Mil. 

66 
105 

Mil. 

29 
11 

14il. 

192 
94 

Mil . 

3 
15 

Mil. 

8 
9 

I4il. 

5,352 
5,682 

19k6 

19i^8 
19^9 

5,275 
5,618 
5,i^88 
5,645 
5,i^53 

k,lJk 
5,621 

5,460 
5,588 
5,399 

469 
26 
41 
38 
46 

82 

125 
124 
l4o 
142 

97 
69 
8 
4 
4 

60 
22 
12 
12 
11 

60 
20 

9 

10 

10 

2 
3 
19 
13 
3 

5,480 
5,860 
5,626 
5,769 
5,599 

1950 

1951 
1952 
1953 
195^^ 

5,594 
5,825 

'^  QIS 

5,820 

^  , 

5,518 

5,755 

5,690 

47 

85 
102 
QO 

89 

160 

177 

196 
205 
206 

3/ 
1 

9 

47 

12 

14 
15 

16 

11 

13 
12 

12 

2 
3 
3 
6 
8 

5,582 

5,791 
6,066 
6,135 
6,040 

1955 
1956 

•^y  y^ 

1957 
1958 

5,776 
5,767 
5,903 
6,225 
6,608 

5,688 
5,633 
5,757 
6,020 
6,470 

82 
72 

79 
87 
103 

227 
230 
238 
240 

247 

83 
94 
122 

139 
144 

20 

23 
26 
28 
31 

15 
18 
20 

22 
24 

6 

9 
9 
9 

5/10 

6.094 

^y^ 
6,043 
6,213 
6,505 
6,985 

i960 
1961  kJ 

6,768 
6,650 

6,511 
6,570 

105 
115 

217 

200 

S^o 

32 
22 

23 
10 

5/11 

5/'l5 

7,050 
7,172 

Fiscal  year 

Year  end- 
ing June 

1957 
1958 

1959 
i960 
1961  ^ 

5,780 
5,952 
6,507 
6,786 
6,500 

5,652 
5,838 
6,408 
6,456 
6,383 

74 
80 
101 

100 

111 

234 
238 
254 
241 
182 

100 

131 

142 

153 
250 

24- 

26 

34 

27 
26 

18 
21 

27 

20 
18 

8 
10 
10 

5/14 

6,076 

6,303" 
6,929 
6,966 
6^938 

1/  Predominant  share  of  imports  prior  to  1942  came  from  Philippine  Islands. 
2/  Total  removals  from  domestic  factories  plus  cigars  from  bonded  manufacturing 
warehouses,  from  Puerto  Rico  and  imports  minus  exports. 
3/  Less  than  a  half  million. 
4/  Preliminary  estimate. 
5/'  Subject  to  revision. 

Basic  data  but  not  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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Table  6. — Cigars  weighing  not  more  than  3.  pounds  per  thousand  (approximately 
cigarette  size):     Output  and  removals  for  specified  periods 


Factory  removals 

Total 

]        Taxable  \ 

Tax-exempt 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Average : 

1935-39 

173.3 

I7I4.I4 

Neg. 

132.7 

'  13^.9 

I3I4.4 

0.5 

191+5-49  ; 

88.6 

89.0 

89.0 

Neg. 

1950  : 

68.9 

69.2 

69.1 

.1 

1951  : 

69 . 2 

68.6 

68.2 

1 

.4 

1952  : 

67  . 1 

67.4 

66.9 

.5 

1953  : 

58.3 

56.9 

56.7 

.2 

195^  : 

61.2 

62.9 

60.3 

2.6 

1955  : 

58.7 

57.8 

57.0 

.8 

1956  : 

63.6 

59.5 

58.9 

.6 

1957 

14-9.0  ' 

149.1 

it6.8 

.3 

1958  : 

170.0 

160.0 

159.7 

.3 

1959 

530.1 

505.5 

I4BI.6 

23.9 

1960 

140.7 

150.7 

■     ^  141.9 

■  1 

lo.o 

i960 

Jan. -July 

87.8 

86.7 

7^.2 

12.5 

1961  : 

Jan.-Jiily  . 

86.3 

82.14 

78.0 

4.1^ 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Internal  Revenue  Service. 


proportion  of  cigarillos  and  intermediate-size  cigars  and  the  wide  use  of  . 
sheet  binders  in  place  of  natural  leaf  binders,  the  tobacco  leaf  requirement 
per  1,000  cigars  has  declined. 

Efforts  to  perfect  sheet  tobacco  for  use  as  the  outside  wrapper  of 
cigars  are  continuing  and  a  few  cigars  are  being  marketed  with  such  wrappers. 
Over  the  longer  terra,  wrappers  made  in  sheet  form  may  have  considerable  impact 
on  the  production  of  the  shade-grown  wrapper  tobacco  types. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  I96I,  production  of  small  cigars  (cigarette 
size  and  not  included  in  the  cigar  and  cigarillo  totals  cited  above)  was 
slightly    less    than  in  the    corresponding  period  of  I96O.     For  I96I  as  a 
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whole,  output  may  be  around  ik'^  million,  compared  with  1^9  million  in  I96O  and 
530  million  in  1959*    Though  far  below  the  short-lived  boom  level  of  1959^  the 
1961  output  will  be  about  2^  times  the  195^-58  average.    Based  on  January-July 
data,  exports  of  small  cigars  have  declined  but  domestic  consumption  (taxable 
removals )  was  ahead  of  a  year  earlier . 

Smoking  Tobacco 

Production  of  smoking  tobacco  in  I96I  is  estimated  at  near  75  million 
pounds — about  1-^  percent  above  I96O  and  2^  percent  above  1959'    Estimated  out- 
put is  still  about  1  million  pounds  below  the  recession  year  1958^  when  output 
spurted  8  percent.    Most  of  the  increase  in  I96I  occurred  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  and  probably  reflected  recessionary  influences. 

In  the  5  years  following  World  War  II,  output  of  smoking  tobacco  was 
relatively  stable  at  between  105  and  I08  million  pounds  annually.    Between  1950 
and  1957;  it  fell  steadily  to  70^  million  pounds — a  drop  of  more  than  a  third. 
Although  production  has  recovered  from  the  low  point  reached  in  1957^  it  is 
still  about  a  fourth  less  than  10  years  ago. 

Appreciable  increases  in  smoking  tobacco  consumption  are  not  likely  in 
view  of  the  generally  favorable  outlook  for  consumer  income.     Per  capita  con- 
sumption of  smoking  tobacco  per  person,  15  years  and  over,  is  estimated  at 
six-t2nths  of  a  pound  (product  weight)  in  I96I — I.7  percent  more  than  in  I96O. 
Ten  years  ago,  per  capita  consumption  was  about  nine-tenths  of  a  pound.  (See 
table  9 . ) 

In  the  past  several  years,  imports  for  consumption  of  manufactured 
tobacco  (presumably  entirely  smoking  tobacco)  have  increased  sharply.  From 
about  169,000  pounds,  worth  $462,000  in  1957^  these  imports  rose  steadily  to 
918,000  pounds,  worth  $l,l80,000  in  I96O.     Iraports  have  continued  to  gain,  and 
in  January -July  I96I  amounted  to  about  691,000  pounds,  a  third  higher  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.    The  Netherlands  and  United  Kingdom,  as 
usual,  were  the  chief  suppliers.    Total  receipts  for  the  year  may  exceed  1  mil- 
lion pounds  and  account  for  approximately  1^  percent  of  total  U.  S.  consumption 
of  smoking  tobacco. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index,  wholesale  prices  of 
smoking  tobacco  through  July  of  this  year  held  steady  since  January  I96O,  when 
they  were  advanced  3  percent. 

Exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  are  comparatively  small  in  relation 
to  total  output,  usually  amounting  to  about  1  percent  of  production.     In  the 
first  7  months  of  I96I,  exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  were  a  tenth  below 
those  a  year  earlier,  but  otherwise  the  largest  for  January-July  since  19^8. 
Canada,  accounting  for  over  a  fourth  of  the  total,  cut  takings  by  20  percent 
There  were  also  substantial  percentage  reductions  in  exports  to  Denmark,  France, 
and  Sweden.    But  more  than  a  yeax  earlier  went  to  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  a 
significant  quantity  was  exported  to  Liberia  in  contrast  to  none  a  year  ago. 
Shipments  to  Belgium  held  about  even. 
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Table  7- — Index  numbers  of  tobacco  consumption  per  capita,  15  years  and  over, 
in  the  United  States  and  by  overseas  forces,  1925-6O  1/ 


(l9^j-7-49=:100) 


Year 

Cigarettes 
;        based  on — 

Large  cigars 
and  cigarillos 
based  on — 

5-\m  olr  T  Ti  D" 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Tot  n1 
2/  V 

:  Number 

P/^i  1  n  H  c 

P  /' 
±J 

Number 

:  £/ 

1925 

31 

32 

loo 

T  cA 

150 

iilD 

301 

127 

75 

1925 

oil 

34- 

34 

154 

n  cA 
150 

m  n 
210 

ooli 

127 

•"7  IT 

75 

1927 

36 

37 

159 

Ipj 

190 

275 

n  0  P» 

130 

75 

1920 

')  Pt 

39 

30 

155 

151 

n  An 
I09 

0^0 
dJOd. 

130 

74 

1929 

42 

153 

1^7 

T  At 
107 

oil  Pi 

249 

127 

77 

1930 

42 

41 

137 

133 

1  00 

193 

00)1 

224 

124 

t)i 
74 

1931 

40 

39 

123 

121 

211 

19^1- 

122 

70 

1932 

35 

35 

~\  r\r\ 

100 

nA 
90 

220 

155 

108 

1933 

30 

30 

97 

nA 
90 

m  A 
2I0 

14  D 

T  nA 

lOo 

65 

1934 

42 

42 

Vdd. 

102 

01  )i 
214 

145 

1  nA 

lOo 

/Cn 

69 

1935 

44 

44 

103 

211 

144 

T  nc 
105 

<CA 
00 

193d 

50 

50 

IIU 

T  T  "1 
111 

m  n 
<ilO 

T  )i  n 
142 

T  nA 
lOO 

73 

CO 

1  T  1 
111 

111 
111 

ono 

T  )i  n 
14U 

1  nc 
lOp 

t)i 
74 

1930 

52 

51 

lOO 

104 

clll 

n  oA 

1  nn: 
105 

(3 

1939 

54 

53 

107 

105 

£-11 

1  on 
121 

T  OC 

105 

t)i 
74 

i94U 

56 

56 

T  nA 
lOO 

T  nA 
lOO 

-ill 

n  n  A 

llo 

T  00 

103 

76 

19i^l 

d4 

o4 

113 

113 

199 

121 

105 

82 

19^2 

■7)1 
74 

76 

113 

n  T  0 

172 

129 

108 

89 

1  Pi)  1  0 

1943 

All 
04 

00 

101 

1  00 

154 

TOT 

131 

114 

0  C 

95 

07 

94 

OT 

97 

1  )i  n 
14U 

139 

1  nA 
lUo 

T  Pi)  1  C 

1945 

Pi  Pi 

99 

99 

n  OPl 

T  on 

lul 

1d4 

T  oA 

120 

n  T  1 
111 

"1  n)i 
104 

1940 

PlO 

99 

OPl 

99 

n  OT 

107 

1  no 

1  Ol 

lc:l 

1  nn 
lUU 

lUl 

194  f 

nA 
90 

OPl 

99 

101 

1 00 

103 

on 

99 

1  nc: 

105 

OT 

9  ( 

1  nn 
lUU 

1940 

1  m 
lUX 

±UX 

1  no 

101 

lUl 

1  nn 
lUU 

1  n  "1 
101 

1949 

101 

101 

98 

93 

1  nn 
lOU 

n)i 
94 

"1  nn 
lOU 

nn 

99 

lypu 

T  PlO 

~\  r\~\ 
101 

95 

94 

9f 

QO 
92 

OT 

9  1 

1  nn 

lUU 

1951 

1  nA 

00 
yy 

91 

88 

95 

104 

1952 

112 

112 

102 

101 

86 

87 

92 

108 

19p3 

109 

113 

103 

101 

77 

op 

no 
92 

n  nA 
lUO 

103 

105 

100 

98 

7I1 

IT- 

ox 

WJX. 

1955 

lOi^ 

103 

100 

96  ■ 

70 

78 

89 

100 

1956 

106 

100 

98 

89 

62 

7i^ 

86 

96 

1957 

109 

100 

100 

87 

61 

69 

81 

95 

1958 

iiij- 

103 

103 

87 

-65 

66 

78 

97 

1959 

117 

102 

109 

88 

62- 

65 

73 

96 

i960 

120 

103 

109 

86 

61 

61 

76 

96 

1961  5/ 

12J+ 

106 

109 

86 

62 

59 

73 

1/  Underlying  data  on  which  these  index  numbers  are  based  include  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
for  all  years.  2/  Unstemmed  processing  weight  equivalent.  3/  Based  on  finished  pro- 
duct weight,    hj  Includes  small  cigars  not  shown  separately.     5/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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lJni"bed 

States 

for  specified 

periods 

Chewing 

Period 

Smoking ' 

Snuff 

Plug 

•  Twist 

] Fine- cut ■ 

Scrap  [ 

Total  ; 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Average 

1935-39 

195.3 

56.0 

6.0 

4.0 

43.0 

111.4 

37.3 

igkO-hk  : 

176.2 

(-1.  0 
5*4-. 0 

6.0 

4.6 

^7.9 

113.3 

4o.7 

19^5 

168.5 

59-7 

6.7 

h.o 

i+7.7 

118.1 

43.8 

19i^6  ; 

106.4 

51.0 

5.0 

3.0 

46.1 

107.5 

39-^ 

1947 

10^.7 

^7.3 

5.2 

3.8 

42.2 

98.5 

39.2 

1940 

107-6 

^5.3 

5.6 

3.2 

42.1 

96.2 

40. 0 

19^+9 

lOo.l 

UI.9 

5.6 

2.0 

39.6 

89.9 

^40.9 

1950 

107.7 

i+0.3 

5.5 

2.7 

39.0 

87.5 

Uo.o 

1951 

101. 3 

39.9 

4.  D 

2.0 

39.1 

0D.4 

39.5 

1952  : 

r\C  Q 
96.0 

39.1 

4.0 

2.0 

30.2 

04.9 

30.0 

1953 

06.6 

30.1 

4.7 

2.9 

30.1 

03.0 

39.1 

195^ 

03.7 

36.9 

h.9 

2.9 

36.6 

ol.  3 

30.5 

1955 

80.0 

36.5 

h.5 

3.0 

36.0 

80.0 

39.2 

1956 

:  71.5 

33.0 

^•3 

2.9 

35-5 

75.7 

37-7 

1957 

:  70.5 

31.6 

4.0 

2.0 

3^.0 

72.  4 

36.1 

1958 

76.0 

29.6 

3.8 

2.9 

33.0 

69.3 

3U.8 

1959 

:  73.2 

28.6 

3.6 

3.0 

33.0 

68.2 

3^.3 

i960 

\  73.8 

26.il 

3.1 

32.0 

64.9 

1961  1/ 

.     75. 0 

25.3 

3.2 

3.2 

32.2 

63.9 

33.5 

Fiscal  year 

Year  ending 

June 

1957 

68.9 

32.3 

4.1 

2.8 

3h,3 

73.5 

36.5 

1958 

:  75.0 

30.2 

3.9 

2.8 

33.3 

70.2 

3^.8 

1959 

:  7i^.8 

29.5 

3.6 

3.0 

32.5 

68.6 

3i+.6 

i960 

:  73.8 

27.5 

3.6 

3.1 

32.7 

66.9 

35.3 

1961  2/ 

:  7^.9 

26.0 

3.3 

3.1 

32.6 

65.0 

33.8 

1/  Preliminary  estimate.    2/  Subject  to  revision. 

Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  'from  reports  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service. 
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Table  9- — Selected  tobacco  products:  Consumption  per  capita,  15  years  and 
over,  in  the  United  States  and  by  overseas  forces  for  specified  periods  l/ 


^  r  mi  toneo.— prociuc  u 

iVeigno  J 

Year 

Smoking  ' 

Chewing  [ 

Snuff 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Average : 

1920-24 

2.07 

r>,  *--7Q 

2.70 

0.50 

1925-29 

1.9^ 

2.35 

.47 

1930-3^ 

2.05 

1.47 

.42 

1935-39 

2.03 

1.15 

.39 

1.70 

1.08  ■ 

.ko 

1.59 

1.  09 

.  4l 

1940  : 

•99 

i.03 

o7 

19^7  ; 

.96 

.89 

.36 

19^ 

,  .98 

.86 

•37 

19^9  : 

.80 

•37 

1950  : 

n)p 
.94 

.70 

•  J6 

1951 

QQ 
.00 

.75 

•  3:? 

195^ 

.03 

--7)1 

•  7^ 

.34 

1953  ; 

.75 

.72 

.3^ 

195^ 

.72 

.69 

.33 

1955 

.68 

.66 

.33 

1950 

.  ou 

.03 

•  3^ 

1957 

.59 

.59 

.30 

1958 

.63 

.56 

.29 

1959 

.60  ■ 

.55 

.27 

i960 

.59 

.52 

.28 

1961  2/ 

:  .60 

.50 

.27 

1/  Includes  Hawaii  and  Alaska  for  all  years.     2/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Much  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  reported  in  the  export  classification  as 
btilk  smoking  tobacco  is  not  included  in  the  output  figures  reported  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.    This  export  category  includes  specially  prepared  cigarette 
tobacco,  cut  and  granulated  tobacco,  partially  processed  blended  tobacco  and 
shredded  tobacco.    Annual  exports  of  bulk  smoking  usually  ranged  betT-reen  1  and  2 
million  pounds  just  before  and  just  after. World  War  II,  but  more  recently  ranged 
from  about       million  to  the  record  8 1- million  in  1959-     In  January-July  I961, 
exports  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco  jumped  23  percent  above  those  in  the  comparable 
period  of  I960.     The  increase  was  attributable  to  shipments  of  1.2  million  pounds 
to  Spain,  in  contrast  to  none  during  I960.  The  exports  to  Spain- -comprising  over 
a  fifth  of  the  total --represented  foreign  currency  sales  under  P.  L.  ^80, 
Switzerland  was  the  second  ranking  market,  taking  over  3  times  as  much  as  in 
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January-July  I96O.     On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  Venezuela  dropped  nearly  a 
fourth,  and  less  than  a  year  earlier  also  vent  to  Panama,  Mexico,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Haiti,  Bolivia,  and  Australia. 

Chevring  Tobacco 

Production  of  chewing  tobacco  in  I96I  will  probably  be  near  6h  million 
pounds— down  about  1  million  pounds  or  1^  percent  from  I96O.    The  decline  is 
expected  to  be  less  thain  in  I96O,  when  production  fell  3-1/3  million  pounds  or 
5  percent  below  1959*    Chewing  tobacco  has  been  trending  downward  for  many  years, 
and  a  further  gradual  decline  in  total  output  is  likely  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  two  major  categories  of  chewing  tobacco  are  scrap  and  plug  chewing, 
which  made  up  ^9  percent  and  ^1  percent,  respectively,  of  I96O  output  of  all 
chewing.    Twist  and  fine-cut  made  up  the  other  10  percent.    Of  the  major  cate- 
gories, scrap  chewing  utilizes  substantial  qusLntites  of  the  Wisconsin  cigar 
binder  types  and  some  Pennsylvania  tobacco,  while  plug  chewing  mainly  utilizes 
burley  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco.    The  decline  in  plug  chewing  has  been  greater 
than  that  in  scrap  chewing.    Between  1950  and  I96O,  total  chewing  tobacco  pro- 
duction declined  by  aji  averstge  of  2.9  percent  a  year.    The  average  rate  of  de- 
cline in  this  period  was  ^.1  percent  for  plug  and  2.0  percent  for  scrap.  Plug 
has  continued  to  decline  in  I96I,  but  output  of  scrap  has  been  mnning  a  little 
above  i960.    Fine-cut,  which  tended  to  be  fairly  stable  since  1950,  has  edged 
up  in  the  last  few  years .    However,  output  of  twist  trended  downward  by  an 
average  of  h.'J  percent  in  the  1950-60  period  and  is  expected  to  show  a  further 
decline  this  year. 

The  1961  consumption  of  chewing  tobacco  per  person  15  years  and  over  is 
estimated  at  nearly  k  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  I96I  figure 
is  about  one-third  below  per  capita  consumption  10  years  ago  (See  table  9') 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index, 
manufacturers'  prices  of  plug  chewing  through  July  I96I  have  been  unchanged  since 
March  1959. 

All  except  a  small  proportion  of  chewing  tobacco  production  is  consumed 
in  this  country.    Exports —mainly  twist  and  plug — ranged  between  1  and  about  2 
million  pounds  in  most  recent  years,  but  dropped  off  to  less  than  800,000  pounds 
in  i960.    In  January-July  I96I,  exports  of  chewing  tobacco  were  9  percent  above 
those  a  year  earlier.    Australia,  accounting  for  80  percent  of  the  total,  took  a 
fifth  more  than  in  the  same  months  a  year  ago.    On  the  other  hand,  substantially 
less  went  to  Panama. 

Snuff 

Production  of  snuff  in  I96I  is  estimated  at  near  33i  million  pounds — about 
1  million  pounds  or  3  percent  below  I960  and  probably  the  smallest  since  191? • 
Ordinarily  highly  stable,  annual  snuff  output  dropped  steadily  in  the  k  years, 
1956-59,  but  gained  slightly  in  I96O.    It  is  still  too  early  to  tell  whether  the 
estimated  decline  in  I96I  indicates  a  resumption  of  the  recent  downward  drift  .- 
Snuff  output  in  the  coming  year  may  be  near  the  I96I  level. 
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Nearly  all  the  snuff  produced  is  consumed  in  this  country — mainly  in  the 
southern  and  northwestern  United  States  and  by  persons  in  occupations  where 
smoking  is  hazardous  or  inconvenient.     Snuff  consumption  for  many  years  tended 
to  remain  stable  in  the  aggregate,  although  declining  on  a  per  capita  basis  as 
population  increased.    The  I96I  per  capita  consumption  of  persons  15  years  and 
over  is  estimated  at  about  32  percent  less  than  in  I96O  and  23  percent  less  than 
10  years  ago.     (See  table  9«) 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index,  wholesale  prices  of 
snuff  advanced  successively  in  May,  June,  and  July.    Previously,  manufacturers' 
prices  had  remained  stable  since  mid-1957'    The  wholesale  price  index  for  July 
1961  was  6  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  l/ 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  calendar  I96I  are  expected  to  be 
around  ^80  million  pounds — approximately  3  percent  lower  than  in  I96O.  Tobacco 
exports  in  the  1950-59  period  averaged  ^+87  million  pounds .    For  the  I96I-62  mar- 
keting year,  exports  of  tobacco  may  also  be  below  those  in  I96O-6I,  when  they 
were  the  largest  in  5  years . 

In  the  first  8  months  of  I96I,  total  exports  of  tobacco  were  5  percent 
ahead  of  those  in  the  corresponding  period  of  I96O.    However,  shipments  in  the 
last  third  of  this  year  are  expected  to  be  below  the  unusually  large  total  of 
September-December  I960.    Last  year's  November  exports  were  the  second  largest 
on  record. 

^Jhile  several  factors  continue  to  favor  U.  S.  tobacco  exports,  these  are 
offset  by  unfavorable  influences  which  have  been  intensified  by  recent  develop- 
ments.   Among  the  favorable  factors  are  the  high  level  of  industrial  activity 
and  increasing  cigarette  consumption  abroad,  relatively  high  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  in  several  important  markets,  and  the  changed  method  of  determining  support 
prices  for  U.  S.  tobacco,  which  tends  to  moderate  advances  in  the  support  levels. 
Adverse  factors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  increased  competition  from  expanded  pro- 
duction abroad,  trade  barriers  of  various  forms  in  many  areas,  and  the  improved 
stocks  position  of  some  major  importing  countries.    Also  of  concern  to  U.  S.  to- 
bacco growers  and  exporters  are  the  recent  developments  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
single  largest  foreign  market  for  our  tobacco.     In  line  with  a  broad  economic 
program  to  improve  Britain's  balance  of  payments  and  to  strengthen  the  pound 
sterling,  the  duty  on  imported  tobacco  was  increased  10  percent  in  July.  (See 
page    31  •)    This  austerity   measure  may  reduce    home  consumption    and  thus  ad- 
versely affect  our  tooacco  exports  to  our  largest  single  overseas  market. 

Of  even  greater  concern  from  a  longer-range  standpoint  is  Britain's 
application  for  entry  into  the  European  Common  Market.    Negotiations  may  get 

^    Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  expoirb 
weight  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight. 
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Table  10. — United  States  exports  of  lonmanuf actured  tobacco  by  types  and  to  principal 

importing  coTintries  for  specified  i>eriods 


(Declared  weight) 


Coiintry  ] 
and 

Calendar  year 

Year  ending  Jurie  30 

January -July 

Average 
1921^-23 

:  Average 
:  193*^-38 

:  Average 
:  1955-59 

i960  : 

1961 
1/ 

i960 
1/ 

•  1961 
:  1/ 

1961  as 
percentage 
of  I960 

Million 

Million 

Million 

;:illion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

po^'onds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

Flue -cured  : 

2/32h.O 

32^.9 

1+13-2 

368.7 

1+15.1 

122.6 

138.1+ 

113 

Burley 

8.9 

11.6 

28.it 

33-2 

32.7 

16.9 

II+.9 

88 

i-'aryland  : 

li^.3 

5-5 

12.1 

13.0 

12.0 

5.3 

I+.9 

92 

Va.  Fire -cured  : 

and  sun-cured 

22.6 

9-7 

U.7 

1+-7 

5.8 

2.1+ 

3.1 

ll+l 

Ky.  and  Tenn. 

fire-cured 

2/126.6 

53.7 

21.0 

17.5 

19.6 

8.1+ 

9.2 

110 

Green  River 

^  15.8 

3-0 

1.3 

.8 

•  5 

.7 

.1+ 

57 

One  Sucker 

.7 

2.0 

•9 

■  5 

.2 

-3 

150 

Black  Fat,  etc . 

2/2.0 

9.0 

h.9 

5.2 

1+.I+ 

2.8 

2.7 

96 

Cigar  -vTrapper 

) 

3.1+ 

3.1 

2.1 

2.1+ 

III+ 

Cigar  binder 

1-3 

I  -D 

2.7 

Q 
.0 

1.0 

200 

Cigar  filler 

) 

.8 

.2 

•  5 

.1 

20 

Peri que 

2/.1 

,1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

100 

Steins,  trimmings. 

and  scrap 

12.0 

17.8 

6.2 

7.6 

1.1+ 

1.9 

136 

Total 

527.1 

^31-3 

1+99.8 

1+56.6 

5OI+.3 

16I+.2 

IbO.O 

110 

Country  of 

Destination : 

United  Kingdom 

l61i.3 

213.9 

161.  If 

ll+O.l 

167.3 

22.1 

11.9 

51^ 

France 

3U.6 

21.0 

7.2 

5.7 

5.9 

3.3 

l+.O 

121 

Belgium 

21.1 

15.5 

19.7 

18.9 

19.1+ 

8.6 

8.6 

100 

Netherlands 

31.5 

15.6 

28.7 

26.2 

35.2 

13.0 

7.2 

55 

Germany,  W.  ?c  E. 

3i+.0 

12.8 

68.7 

68.0 

67.1 

1+0.0 

1+1.2 

103 

Portugal 

k.h 

h.8 

6.8 

6.7 

8.2 

5.7 

1+.1+ 

77 

Denmark 

5.2 

h.6 

13.0 

13.5 

13.9 

5-9 

7.8 

132 

Ireland 

3.8 

l.h 

11.0 

11.9 

13.7 

3.6 

5.1+ 

150 

Switzerland 

2.8 

3.8 

12.1 

12.1 

11.2 

5.2 

5.1+ 

108 

I'Orway 

k.l 

h.7 

7-6 

7.1 

7.7 

l+.O 

l+.O 

100 

Sweden 

h.7 

7.2 

12.5 

10.5 

19.6 

1.7 

3.8 

221+ 

Italy 

7.3 

1.1 

6.9 

7.5 

5.5 

I+.7 

6.5 

138 

Thailand 

.9 

1.6 

9.5 

8.6 

7.1+ 

3.2 

9.2 

288 

Australia 

21.5 

18. U 

27.9 

23.2 

18.2 

8.3 

8.2 

99 

India 

h  h 

?  6 

2.1+ 

•  5 

2.1 

.6 

2.0 

333 

Pakistan 

:  .6 

1.9 

1.2 

1.6 

1.0 

.8 

80 

New  Zealand 

2.5 

6.9 

1+.6 

6.7 

2.1+ 

I+.5 

188 

Philippine  Rep. 

.5 

1.2 

6.6 

1^.5 

1.2 

1.0 

.8 

80 

Indonesia 

5.8 

2.0 

8.7 

1.8 

2.3 

.2 

2.1+ 

Egypt 

71-3 

1.1 

9.6 

17.0 

13.1 

1.3 

1.6 

123 

Japan 

1.1 

7-3 

9.9 

12.7 

17.2 

5.1+ 

i+:i+ 

81 

Other  countries 

:  1^101.2 

h/d8.2 

60.8 

5I+.3 

59-8 

23.0 

35.9 

155 

Total 

•  527-1 

^37-3 

1+99.8 

1+56.6 

501+.3 

161+.2 

180.0 

no 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Partially  estimated. 

3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

V  China  averaged  93  million  pounds  in  1921+-28  and  1+8  million  in  I93I+-38 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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under  way  in  October.     While  numerous  problems  \-n.ll  have  to  be  resolved,  of 
most  concern  to  U.  S.  tobacco  growers  and  exporters  will  be  decisions  regarding 
treatment  to  be  accorded  Britain's  Commonwealth  partners — Rhode sia-Nyasaland, 
Canada  and  India.    Should  tobacco  from  these  countries  gain  entry  to  the 
Common  ^^arket  on  a  preferential  tariff  basis,  the  competitive  position  of  U.  S. 
tobacco  would  be  seriously  affected.    The  6  present  members  of  the  Common 
Market --West  Germany,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxemboirrg,  France  and  Italy- - 
together  took  over  a  fourth  of  our  total  exports  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  19^1, 
and  as  a  group  rank  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  foreign  market  for 
our  leaf.    In  the  Common  Market,  tobacco  from  Italy--a  siirplus  producer — and 
from  several  associated  overseas  territories  of  member  countries  now  enjoy  a 
20-percent  lower  duty  than  U.  S.  and  other  external  tobaccos,  and  the  aim  is 
eventually  to  eliminate  all  duties  on  tobacco  of  Common  Market  origin.  Greece 
has  joined  the  Common  Market,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  governments  con- 
cerned, and  Turkey  is  negotiating  for  membership.     These  two  countries  are  the 
world's  third  and  fourth  largest  exporters  of  tobacco.     Denmark  and  Ireland 
have  also  applied  for  membership  in  the  Common  Market,  and  Norway  is  consider- 
ing making  application;  all  three  of  these  countries  are  important  markets  for 
U.  S.  tobacco. 

Bearing  on  the  future  of  U.  S.  exports,  too,  is  whether  the  use  of  maleic 
hydrazide  (MH-30)  will  deter  foreign  buyers  from  buying  U.  S.  leaf,  if  sufficient 
suitable  leaf  becomes  available  from  other  countries  which  ban  the  use  of  sucker 
control  chemicals . 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  I96I,  about  kl  million  poujids  of  tobacco  were 
shipped  under  Title  I,  Public  Law  h-QO — 8  percent  of  total  exports.     The  previous 
year's  exports  under  Title  I  were  about  h2  million  pounds,  9  percent  of  the 
total.    Peak  exports  under  Title  I  were  made  in  1955- 5^,  'v*ien  79  million  pounds 
were  shipped.     (See  table  11.) 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Title  I  program  in  195^-55  through  June  30, 
1961,  agreements  had  been  signed  with  2h  countries  and  authorizations  issued  for 
about  316  million  pounds,  worth  approximately  $232  million.    Actual  shipments 
under  these  authorizations  in  the  past  7  fiscal  years  totaled  295  million  pounds, 
valued  at  about  $212  million.    Remaining  to  be  shipped  under  existing  authori- 
zations are  about  21  million  pounds.     It  is  expected  that  additional  authoriza- 
tions will  be  issued  under  new  agreements  that  are  c\irrently  being  negotiated. 

Sales  for  foreign  currency  are  made  under  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (referred  to  as  Public  Law  ^8o) .  The 
law  specifies  that  reasonable  safeguards  be  taken  that  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies do  not  displace  usual  marketings  for  dollars.     On  August  8,  the 
President  approved  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I96I,  which  provides  for  a  3-year 
extension — until  December  31,  196^--of  Title  I,   P.  L.  ^0.    Also  authorized  in 
the  recent  legislation  are  $^-^  billion  for  Title  I  sales  of  surplus  agriciiltural 
commodities  during  the  3-year  period,  the  maximum  in  any  one  year  limited  to 
$2|  billion. 

Increasing  in  importance  are  exports  cf  tobacco  under  Title  III,  P.L.  ^80, 
which  authorizes  barter  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  strategic  and 
other  materials  produced  abroad.     In  the  year  ended  June  30,  19^1,  ^3  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  valued  at  about  $27  million  moved  out  under  the  program. 
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Table  11. — Tobacco  exports  under  Government-financed  programs, 

fiscal  years  1955-6l 


Public  Lav7  U80 

Total 

•  Total 

]  Exports  under 

under 

\  Govemment- 

Year 
ending 
June  3D 

I'lutual 
•  Securi- 
ty Act 

:  unmanu- 
:  factured 
tobacco 
exports 

Title  I,; 

foreign  \ 

currency' 
;      sales  : 

Title  III,: 
barter  : 
sales  : 

Total 

Govern- 
ment 
financed 
programs 

\  financed  pro- 
\  grams  as  per- 
\     centage  of 
total  experts 

Quantity  (export  weight) 

:    Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pet. 

1955 

: 

22.0 

27.4 

461.6 

5.9 

1956 

:  78.9 

78.9 

3.5 

82.4 

577.7 

li^.3 

1  OR7 

.  52.3 

52.3 

.8 

53.1 

500.7 

10.6 

1958 

3^.5 

0.5 

35.0 

35.0 

472.3 

7.4 

1959 

.  4i.o 

1.5 

if2.5 

5.7 

48.2 

473.3 

10.2 

i960  • 

^4-1.9 

29.^ 

71.3 

23.2 

94.5 

456.6 

20.7 

1961 

:  i^O.9 

i+3.0 

83.9 

20.0 

103.9 

504.3 

20.6 

Value 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

Pet. 

1955 

.  U.O 

4.0 

11.4 

15.4 

306.4 

5.0 

1956 

55.8 

55.8 

1.6 

57.4 

379.5 

15.1 

^  QS7 

>  36.3 

36.3 

.7 

37.0 

340.1 

10.9 

1958 

25.5 

o.\ 

25.9 

25.9 

342.9 

7.6 

1959 

:  30.5 

1.0 

31.5 

2.8 

34.3 

350.2 

9.8 

i960 

30.9 

19.6 

50.5 

18.4 

68.9 

341.9 

20.2 

1961 

•  29.5 

27.2 

56.7 

16.5 

73.2 

385.1 

19.0 
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Table  12. — Tobacco  exports  under  P.  L.  kQO,  Title  I  program  and  totals 
by  countries,  fiscal  years  1957-61  1/ 


(Export  weight) 


July  1956- 

July  1957- 

July  1958- 

July  1959- 

July  1960- 

June  1957 

June  1958 

June  1959 

June  i960 

June  1961 

Country 

exports 

exports 

exports 

exports 

exports 

P.  L. 

P.  L.  . 

P.  L. 

P.  L. 

P.  L. 

4oO, 

.  Total 

1,  Q/-\           m^j  T 

40O,  .iotal 

4o0, 

. Total 

4o0, 

.Total 

450, 

,  Total 

Title  I 

Title  l! 

Title  I 

Title  I 

Title  I 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1  "h 

xo . 

lb.  lb. 

xu . 

1  "h 
XU  • 

XU  . 

xu . 

XU . 

Austria 

0.3 

3.4 

1.8  3.9 

0 

5.3 

0 

1.2 

0 

2.7 

Brazil 

0 

3.2 

0  .1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

0 

2/ 

JDU.1.  illcL 

1.1 

1.1 

X.J         X . 0 

.1 

.1 

.4 

.5 

.7 

.7 

Chile 

.3 

.3 

0  .2 

0 

•  3 

0 

.4 

•  7 

1.3 

Colombia  ^ 

U 

Q 
•  J 

.1  -7 

k 

J_  •  -L 

.2 

7 

8 

Ecuador  kj 

.1 

•3 

.2  .2 

0 

•  3 

0 

.3 

0 

Finland 

5.8 

6.9 

2.0  2.0 

5-7 

7.1 

4.1 

5.4 

4.3 

8.6 

TtV»Q  nop 

3-1 

7.2 

4.5      7  8 

4.1 

6.5 

1.5 

5.7 

3-4 

5.9 

Icelsmd  5/ 

0 

.4 

.5  .6 

.6 

•7 

•  5 

•7 

•  5 

.6 

India 

u 

3.3  3-7 

p  7 

p  7 

•  y 

R 
•  J 

2 . 0 

p  1 

Indonesia 

18.1 

18.1 

5.0  6.7 

0 

1.6 

.2 

1.8 

2.4 

2.4 

Israel 

0 

.3 

.2  .4 

.3 

•3 

0 

.3 

.3 

.4 

7-1 

9.6 

6  12 

9.8 

12.8 

3-8 

7-5 

0 

5-5 

Japan 

3.2 

7.0 

0  4.7 

0 

13.0 

0 

12.7 

0 

17.2 

Korea 

2.4 

0  0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PaJkistan 

3-3 

4.5 

0  .1 

0 

.3 

0 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

Poland 

:  0 

.1 

0  -2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1-9 

1-9 

opain  0/ 

:  5.0 

6.3 

6.4  6.7 

4.4 

4.4 

6.9 

7.4 

4.3 

5-6 

Taiwan 

:  2.0 

2.9 

0  -7 

2.0 

3-3 

2.9 

3.2 

2.1 

2.3 

Thailand 

:  .5 

8.8 

2.3  i4.6 

0 

9-6 

0 

8.6 

0 

7-4 

U.  A.  R.  (Egypt) 

0 

8.6 

0  6.6 

0 

4.0 

l4.2 

17.0 

10.2 

13-1 

U .  Kingdom 

0 

148.4 

6.3  164.9 

0 

151.2 

0 

l40.l 

0 

167-3 

Uruguay  k/ 

0 

4.3 

0  -5 

.  1.9 

3-1 

5.1 

5.1 

0 

3.7 

Viet  Nam  JJ' 

0 

7-6 

0  2.7 

8.9 

8.9 

1.5 

1.5  8/6.0 

5.4 

Total,  above 

254.3 

34.5  230.5 

4i.0 

41.9 

40.9 

256.9 

countries 

52.3 

236.7 

221.9 

Total,  all  , 

472.3 

456.6 

504.3 

countries  9/ 

500.7 

473.3 

1/  In  addition  to  these  Title  I  exports,  shipments  under  Title  III  barter  contracts 
were  as  follows:     1957-58,  O.5  million  pounds;  I958-59,  I.5  million;  I959-6O,  29-4 
million;  1960-6l,43.0  million.     2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.     ^  Mainly  tobacco  in 
cigarettes.     4/  Includes  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  form.     5/  Mainly  tobacco  in  cigarettes 
and  packaged  smoking  tobacco.     6/  Includes  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk:,  and  in  the  last 
2  years,  cigarettes.     7/  Prior  to  January  1,  1958,  Viet  Nam -Laos -Cambodia.     8/  P.L.  480 
exports  exceed  Census -reported  total  probably  because  of  difference  in  cut-off  date  of 
reporting  periods.    ^  Unmanufactured  tobacco. 
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(See  table  11 ).    Total  exports  imder  P.  L.  U80  programs  in  I96O-6I  thus  totaled 
8h  million  pounds — about  one-sixth  of  all  unmanufactxared  tobacco  exports.  The 
bulk  of  the  Title  III  exports  ■^•rent  to  the  United  Kingdom.     Sizable  quantities 
also  went  to  West  Oermary  and  Belgium,  and  lesser  quantities  to  Finland, 
Ireland,  France,  Denmark  and  Netherlands. 

In  addition  to  the  P,  L,  h&O  programs,  exports  of  tobacco  have  been  made 
\ander  another  Government-financed  program- -Section  k02,  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
195^^  administered  by  the  Interiiational  Cooperation  Administration.    Under  this 
program,  tobacco  is  exported  by  "  triangiilar"  arrangement.    U.  S.    tobacco  is 
sold  for  dollars  provided  by  ICA,  but  the  country  of  destination  makes  available 
an  equivalent  amount  of  its  local  currency  to  a  third  co^ontry  ■which  is  receiving 
economic  assistaxcce  from  the  United  States.     In  the  year  ended  June  30^  19^1, 
20  million  poijnds  of  tobacco  valued  at  $l6^  million  vere  exported  under  this 
program  (table  11 ) ,    The  United  Kingdom  received  $15  million  worth  of  this 
tobacco,  and  Italy,  most  of  the  remainder.    Ho^^rever,  under  recently-enacted 
economic  aid  legislation,  no  f!,inds  were  specifically  earmarked  for  continixation 
of  the  Section  U02  pro;  ram. 

Foreign  Producing  aiid 
Exporting  Countries 

The  principal  foreir;n  countries  mth  exportable  surpluses  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  are  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  I^yasaland,  Canada,  and  India.  Turkey 
and  Greece  are  the  main  produceivs  and  exporters  of  oriental  tobacco.  Flue- 
cured  is  the  most  important  kirid  of  tobacco  entering  world  trade,  acco-unting 
for  over  two-fifths  of  world  trade  in  unmanufactured  tobacco.     Oriental  tobacco — 
also  principally  used  in  Giga3'ettes--provides  around  a  fourth  of  total  leaf 
entering  world  trade. 

The  flue-cured  crop  harvested  in  early  I961  in  Rhode  si  a- Ilyas  aland  is 
estimated  at  2k6  million  pounds,  over  a  tenth  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year 
and  the  largest  on  record.     In  the  main  producing  area  of  -Rhodesia,  the  average 
yield  at  l,08l  pounds  per  acre  was  the  highest  ever  obtained;  as  recently  as 
1958-59  the  average  yield  \7as  836  pounds.    The  Rhodesia  Tobacco  Association  has 
asked  grotrers  to  maintain  the  present  acreage,  but  to  increase  production  by 
further  raising  yields.     During  the  current  marketing  season  through  September 
ik,  22h  million  pounds  of  Rhodesian  tobacco  i-rere  sold  at  the  Salisbiiry  auctions, 
at  an  average  price  equivalent  to  kO.O  U.  S.  cents.     In  the  corresponding  sales 
period  a  year  ago,  2l6  million  poimds  were  sold  at  an  average  of  about  hO.l  U.  S, 
cents.     By  early  September,  p\irchases  by  United  Kingdom  buyers  totaled  lOU^ 
million  pounds,  "VThile  Australian  purchases  amoxinted  to  approximately  7-l/3  rail- 
lion.    The  target  for  United  Kingdom  purchases  of  1961  Rhodesian  flue-cured  was 
95  to  100  million  pounds. 

In  the  first  6  moviths  of  I96O,  the  Federation  exported  88  million  pounds 
of  tobacco,  of  which  76  luillion  were  flue-cuj?ed,  and  most  of  the  remainder,  dark 
fire-cured.     Shipments  of  flue-cured  were  30  percent  above  those  in  the  cc^npar- 
able  period  of  1960^  vjhen  the  sales  season  started  3  weeks  later.    As  usual,  the 
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Table  13 . — Production  of  flue-cvired  and  oriental  tobacco  in 
specified  coimtries  for  specified  periods 


I                                      Year  of  harvest 

Country 

Average 
.  1935-39 

i  Average 

:  1953-57 

• 

•    1958      :  1959 

i960 

.  1961 

y 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million  Million 
pounds  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Flue-cured 

Oajiau.a 
India 

i\iiuu.t;bxd.—rj_y  ctod-Lcixiu. 

Total,  coimtries 
showi 

:  5^.6 
:  26.9 
:  2Q.k 

lkk.8 
128.6 
1U2.7 

181.3         152. U 
105.3  136.6 
156.0  195.2 

205.5 
138.9 
222.4 

176.2 
133.0 
246.1 

:  109.9 

U16.1 

1^U2.6  kQk,2 

566.8 

555.3 

'  Oriental 

Greece 
Turkey 

Total,  countries 

:  132.8 
128.1 

183.9 
2i4-7.2 

185.8  175.7 
252.7  281.0 

1^3.3 
297.8 

166.2 
278.5 

shovn 

•  260.9 

431.1 

438.5  456.7 

441.1 

444.7 

1/  Preliminary 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Foreign  AgricultiJiral  Service. 

United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  market,  accoiinting  for  over  half  of  the  total; 
takings  were  up  by  26  percent.     Other  Commonwealth  areas  accounted  for  about  a 
sixth  of  the  total.     Exports  to  West  Germany  amo-unted  to  10  million  pounds,  and 
to  the  Netherlands,  3  million.     These  shipments  were  up  44  percent  and  48  percent, 
respectively,  from  a  year  earlier.     Belgian  takings  of  approximately  2^  million 
pounds  were  moderately  less  than  in  January-June  I960.     Other  West  European 
countries  receiving  significant  quantities  of  Rhodesian  flue-cured  were  Denmark, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden.     Exports  to  Japan  were  about  a  half -million 
pounds,  in  contrast  with  less  than  50,000  poixnds  a  year  earlier. 

Canadian  production  of  flue-cured  in  1961  is  estimated  at  I76  million 
pounds--l4  percent  below  the  1960  record  crop.    Acreage  is  estimated  to  be  do^rn 
a  little,  and  the  average  yield  ^n.11  also  be  smaller  than  last  year.     The  aver- 
age price  of  the  i960  flue-cured  crop  was  5^-6  Canadian  cents  a  pound,  second 
only  to  the  record  55-^  cents  received  in  the  previous  year.     In  January-April 
1961,  Canada  exported  3I  million  pounds  of  tobacco  (nearly  all  flue-cured)- -15 
percent  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  196O.     The  United  Kingdom  was 
the  market  for  nearly  96  percent  of  the  total,  and  around  half  of  the  rest  went 
to  other  Commonwealth  destinations. 
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India's  I961  flue-cured  crop  is  placed  at  around  133  inillion  pounds--^ 
percent  below  I960.     Exports  of  flue-cured  in  January -March  I961  at  27^  million 
po-unds  were  67  percent  larger  than  in  January -March  I960.    The  United  Kingdom 
more  than  doubled  takings,  and  accounted  for  almost  nine-tenths  of  the  total. 

In  Turkey,  the  I961  oriental  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at  278  million 
po\mds--6  percent  less  than  peak  production  the  previous  year.     Exports  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1961  vere  83  million  poTands--a  tenth  above  the  comparable 
period  of  I960.     The  United  States,  leading  outlet,  took  a  fifth  more  than  a 
year  earlier.     Soypt  and  Switzerland  also  took  more  than  in  January- June  I960, 
but  Czechoslovakia  and  Finland  took  less. 

The  1961  production  of  oriental  tobacco  in  Greece,  estimated  at  166  mil- 
lion poiands,  is  about  a  sixth  lar;;er  than  the  I960  crop  which  was  the  smallest 
in  7  years.    Although  an  outbreak  of  blue  mold  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  caused  some  damage,  both  acreage  and  the  average  yield  are  estimated  to 
be  higher  than  last  year.     Exports  in  the  first  6  months  of  1961  at  ^+9  million 
pounds  were  over  an  eighth  larger  than  in  the  like  period  of  1960.     The  United 
States  was  the  first  ranking  outlet  and  took  13  percent  more  thaji  a  year  ear- 
lier.    Consignments  to  West  Germany,  usually  the  leading  market  for  Creek  to- 
bacco, dropped  over  a  fourth.    Among  other  countides  of  destination,  more  than 
in  the  first  half  of  I960  went  to  H-'ongary,  Finland,  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Egypt  and  Spain,  but  less  to  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  Austria. 
A  recent  trade  pact  reportedly  provides  for  purchases  of  about  $1  million  of 
Greek  tobacco  by  Japan.     In  the  past,  exports  of  Greek  tobacco  to  the  Far  East 
have  been  relatively  small. 

British  Tobacco 
Situation  . 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's  largest  importer  of  tobacco  and  the 
largest  single  market  for  U.S.  leaf.     Tobacco  is  imported  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  export- -largely  as  manufactured  cigarettes.     Flue-cured  is  the  prin- 
cipal kind  of  tobacco  imported,  and  goes  chiefly  into  cigarettes --by  far  the  pre- 
dominaiat  form  of  tobacco  use,  with  smoking,  tobacco  next  in  importance.  Cigars 
and  snuff  comprise  a  very  minor  part  of  total  consumption.    Consiraption  of  ciga- 
rettes in  Britain  has  been  gaining  steadily;  between  1950  and  1960  the  yearly 
rate  of  gain  averaged  about  2^  percent.     Filter-tip  cigarettes  last  year  are 
estimated  to  have  coa^jrised  about  16  percent  of  total  cigarettes  smoked,  compared 
with  less  than  3  percent  in  195^. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  gross  clearances  of  tobacco  from  bond  are  a  measure 
of  total  use  by  manufacturers,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  export.  Since 
1952,  gross  clearances  have  increased  steadily  by  quantities  ranging  from  2  to  8 
million  po\jnds  a  year.     In  I960,  gross  clearances  at  319  million  pounds  were  1 
percent  above  the  previous  year.     In  the  first  half  of  I961,  they  rose  another  1 
percent.     The  gain  was  mainly  in  home  consumption,  although  exports  of  tobacco 
were  moderately  above  those  in  the  same  months  of  I960,  in  contrast  to  a  declin- 
ing trend  evidenced  in  recent  years.     Exports  of  cigarettes,  which  usually  com- 
prise aroTJnd  nine-tenths  of  Britain's  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco,  rose  about 
3  percent;  the  percentage  gain  in  other  tobacco  products  ira.s  considerably  greater. 
Of  Commonwealth  destinations,  fewer  cigarettes  were  exported  to  Malaya  and 
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Table  il). .- -United  Kingdom  tobacco:     Imports,  stocks,  clearances, 
and  exports  for  specified  periods 


Period 

Imports  1/ 

Stocks 
Dec.  31 

Gross  clearances 
from  bond  3/ 

Exports 
of 
manu- 
factured 
tobacco 

Re- 
exports 
01 

unmanu- 
factured 
tobacco 

From 
U.  S. 

2/ 

From 
Common- 
wealth 
coun- 
tries 
2/ 

Total 

Non- 
prefer- 
ential 

2/ 

Prefer- 
ential 

2/ 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mllion 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pomds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average 

193^-38 

213 

57 

275 

^97 

185  • 

hi 
d2 

232 

39 

12 

1939-^5 

lo2 

63 

255 

310 

215 

277 

27 

5 

19h6 

366 

62 

k33 

383 

261 

61 

322 

55 

7 

19^7 

201 

82 

296 

235 

57 

292 

52 

1 

l9i^8 

172 

97 

281 

390 

20lj- 

67 

271 

1+5 

1 

1949 

15^1- 

119 

302 

419 

190 

81 

271 

hi 

2 

1950 

ikh 

1^ 

306 

kh3 

180 

91 

271' 

h3 

1+ 

1951 

■3  c:  e: 

1+98 

103 

51 

7 

1952 

67 

1^3 

22i^ 

1+30 

172 

108 

280 

i+7 

12 

1953 

17U 

127 

3ID 

ii-52 

167 

lib 

203 

^5 

9 

iy?4 

160 

139 

312 

HOG 

168 

122 

290 

1, 

1955 

179 

1^9 

3hk 

507 

173 

125 

298 

4 

1956 

160 

1I+6 

318 

523 

1V3 

127 

300 

h^ 

3 

1957 

168 

141 

319 

532 

169 

135 

30IJ- 

kl 

3 

1958 

l6h 

IU5 

316 

172 

138 

310 

hi 

2 

1959 

iko 

157 

301 

515 

171 

Ikk 

315 

3h 

2 

i960  hf 

177 

180 

362 

51+8 

166 

153 

319 

31 

5 

Jan , -July 

1957 

1+0 

76 

121 

6/85 

6/68 

6/153 

21+ 

2 

1956 

kl 

79 

125 

5/^69 

5/87 

t/69 

^/156 

2k 

1 

1959 

2h 

88 

115 

5/1+70 

B/85 

5/70 

6/155 

20  '. 

1 

i960 

32 

94 

129 

5/^57 

E/8k 

1/77 

^161 

19 

1+ 

1961 

19 

105 

126 

6/8k 

§/79 

^163 

19 

1 

1/  Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

2/  Since  I9I+6  the  full  duty  rate  on  tobacco  from  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
preferential  areas  has  been  2.k  to  2,9  percent  above  the  preferential  rate  on  tobacco  from 
Commonwealth  areas.      In  the  prewar  period,  at  a  much  lower  level,  the  full  duty  rate  was 
over  25  percent  above  the  preferential  rate. 

3/  Largely  withdrawals  for  manufactures  for  home  use  and  export. 

k/  Subject  to  revision. 

5/  June  30.  ,    ,  ,  - 

"E/  January- June . 

Compiled  from  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Accoimts  Relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation 


of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Table  1>  .--Urunanufactured  tobacco  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  major 
sources^  average  1935-39>  annual  19^+6-61 


Year 
ending 
Jxme  30 

United 
States 

Rhodesia 
and 
.  Nyasaland 

India 

:  Canada 

Turkey  : 

Greece 

Other 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mllion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average 

1935-39 

210 

6 

28.4 

18.1 

12 

3 

0 

.6 

0 

.6 

4.5 

275-1 

I9U8 

liU 

"7 
( 

i^6.o 

21.8 

13 

± 

X 

2.6 

215-5 

19U9 

li^7 

5 

56.3 

32.5 

13 

0 

25 

.k 

5 

.6 

3-9 

284.2 

1950 

162 

h 

64. 9 

46.6 

15 

0 

13 

■  7 

1 

•3 

5-5 

309.4 

1951  : 

ii+6 

7 

o2.D 

^4-2.1 

20 

2 

1 

•9 

1 

.0 

6.9 

301.4 

1952 

223 

1 

62.0 

43.0 

36 

2 

1 

•9 

1 

.2 

10.0 

379.0 

1953 

105 

0 

7^.0 

32.3 

12 

4 

1 

.2 

.8 

14.7 

240 .  4 

195^+  : 

127 

k 

69A 

3'+.0 

32 

3 

2 

.1 

1 

.0 

14.6 

280.8 

1955 

151 

9 

82.7 

36.1 

ho 

2 

3 

•  5 

1 

.6 

10.9 

326.9 

1956 

208 

5 

60.8 

I10.2 

21 

1 

3 

•3 

1 

.9 

9.7 

3^5-5 

1957 

ihQ 

6 

91.6 

36.0 

30 

k 

2 

.2 

.1 

7.5 

316.4 

1958 

162 

1 

78. 

45.6 

21 

8 

2 

.2 

1 

.4 

5.7 

317.2 

1959 

157 

73-2 

i+7-2 

28 

8 

.3 

.2 

7.0 

31^^.4 

i960 

li^7 

5 

90.9 

39.6 

32 

.1 

.1 

.3 

6.9 

317. 

1961 

165 

6 

105.2 

lit. 8 

36 

.3 

.4 

•  3 

7.0 

359-6 

Percentage  change 


:  Percent        Percent        Percent      Percent         Percent        Percent      Percent  Percent 
1950  to       =  . 

1961        ;      2.0  62.1  -3.9       142.0  -97.1         -76.9         27.3  16.2 

i960  to  : 

1961  :      12.3  15.7  13-1  13-1  300.0  0  1.4  13.3 


Percentage  distribution 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Average 

1935-39 

76.6 

10.3 

6.6 

0.2 

0.2 

1.6 

100.0 

1948 

60.6 

21.3 

10.1 

6.1 

.6 

1.3 

100.0 

1949 

51.8 

19.8 

11.4 

4.6 

8.9 

2.0 

1.5 

100.0 

1950 

52.5 

21.0 

15.1 

h.9 

4.4 

.4 

1.7 

100.0 

1951 

48.6 

27.4 

14.0 

6.7 

.6 

.3 

2.4 

100.0 

1952 

58.9 

16.4 

11-5 

9.6 

.5 

.3 

2.8 

100.0 

1953 

43.7 

30.8 

13.4 

5-2 

.5 

.3 

6.1 

10c.  0 

195^^ 

45.4 

24.7 

12.1 

11.5 

.7 

.4 

5.2 

100.0 

1955 

.  46.5 

25.3 

11.0 

12.3 

1.1 

.5 

3-3 

100.0 

1956 

60.4 

17.6 

11.6 

6.1 

1.0 

.5 

2.8 

100.0 

1957 

47.0 

28.9 

11.4 

9.6 

.7 

2.4 

100.0 

1958 

51.1 

24.7 

14.4 

6.9 

.7 

.4 

1.8 

100.0 

1959 

.  50.2 

23.3 

15.0 

9.1 

.1 

.1 

2.2 

100.0 

i960 

46.5 

28.6 

12.5 

10.1 

.1 

2.2 

100.0 

1961 

46.1 

29.3 

12.4 

10.1 

.1 

.1 

1-9 

ICO.O 

Basic  data 

compiled  from  Accounts  Relating 

to  Trade 

and  Navigation 

of  the 

United  Kin^ 

jdom . 
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Singapore  during  the  first  half  of  I961  than  in  that  period  of  I960,  hut  more 
were  shipped  to  Aden,  Persian  G\ilf  States,  Hong  Kong,  and  West  Indies.  Sub- 
stantially more  than  a  year  earlier  went  to  West  riermany,  France,  Spanish  West 
Africa  and  Belgium;  moderately  more,  to  Sudan  and  Arabian  States;  and  a  little 
more,  to  Libya.  ■ 

Of  i960  gross  clearances  of  tobacco,  flue-cured  from  the  k  major  suppliers 
comprised  299  million  pounds — over  nine-tenths  of  the  total.    More  than  51  per- 
cent of  this  flue-cured  came  from  the  United  States,  27  percent  from  Rhodesia, 
12  percent  from  India,  and  9  percent  from  Canada.    In  January- June  I96I,  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  gross  clearances  of  U.  S.  flue-cured  increased  slightly, 
but  gains  for  Commonwealth  flue-cured  were  nearly  3  percent  for  Rhodesian;  h 
percent  for  Indian;  and  8  percent  Canadian.    Gross  clearances  of  Nyasaland  dark 
fire-cured  were  unchanged.    There  was  a  decline  in  gross  clearances  of  air- 
and  sun-cured  from  India,  but  those  from  Nyasaland  rose  moderately. 

Imports  of  unmanufactirred  tobacco  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  19^1, 
totaled  nearly  360  million  pounds — 13  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year 
and  largest  since  1951-52;    Imports  from  the  United  States  rose  12  percent,  and 
from  Rhodesia-Nyasaland,  about  16  percent.    India  and  Canada  each  furnished  13 
percent  more  than  in  1959-^0.     (See  table  15-) 

On  July  26,  a  surcharge  of  10  percent  was  added  to  the  import  duty  on 
tobacco.    This  raised  the  main  duty  on  non- Commonwealth  leaf  frcm  the  equiva- 
lent of  $9.03  a  pound  to  about  $9-93  a  pound,  and  on  tobacco  of  Commonwealth 
origin  (-v^iich  receives  the  preferential  rate),  from  $8.8l-^  to  about  $9-69  a 
pound.    Although  with  this  increase  the  nonpreferential  duty  is  still  2^  per- 
cent above  the  preferential  duty,  the  effect  of  this  action  is  to  increase  the 
absolute  difference  between  the  two  from  the  former  21-|-  cents  a  pound  to  about 
2h  cents.    The  duty  increase  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  retail  price  of 
popular  brands  of  cigarettes  from  the  U.  S.  currency  equivalent  of  about  58 
cents  to  about  63  cents  for  a  pack  of  20.    This  may  tend  to  s-td.tch  some  smokers 
to  filtertips,  which  are  generally  priced  lower  than  non-filter  tips  in  Britain. 

At  the  end  of  June  I96I,  stocks  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  totaled 
k-Qj  million  pounds — about  30  million  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  largest  mid- 
year holdings  since  1939*    Stocks  amounted  to  about  I8  months'  use,  as  repre- 
sented by  July  1960-J\me  I96I  gross  clearances.    A  year  earlier,  stocks  were 
equal  to  about  17  months'  use,  but  in  each  of  the  k  years  prior  to  that,  mid- 
year holdings  were  near  I8  months'  dui-ation.    On  June  3^^^  19^1,  British  manu- 
facturers' stocks  of  U.  S.  flue-cured,  about  237  million  pounds,  were  up  k 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Stocks  of  Rhodesian  flue-cured  at  90  million 
pounds  were  1^  percent  higher.    Stocks  of  Indian  flue-cured  at  63  million  pounds 
and  Canadian  flue-c\ired  at  ^9  million  were  up  7  percent  and  17  percent,  respec- 
tively.   Mid-1961  stocks  of  Nyasaland  dark  fire-cured  were  moderately  less  than 
a  year  ago.    Holdings  of  air-  and  sun-cured  from  India  were  also  smaller,  but 
from  Nyasaland,  were  appreciably  larger  than  at  the  end  of  June  I960. 
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UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  STOCKS  OF  FOREIGN  GROWN  TOBACCO  2/ 

Foreign  grown  tobacco  is  imported  into  this  country  mainly  for  blending 
with  domestic  types  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  cigars.    Tobacco  imports 
for  consumption  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  I96I,  totaled  I65  million  pounds — 5 
percent  above  the  preceding  year  and  a  new  record  high.    As  usual,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  I96O-6I  imports  was  cigai'ette  leaf  and  nearly  all  the  rest  was 
for  use  in  cigars. 

Cigarette  leaf  imports  at  123  million  pounds  were  about  5i"  percent 
larger  than  in  1959-60.    Turkey  and  Greece — ranking  in  that  order  as  our 
principal  sources — supplied  5  percent  and  k  percent  more,  respectively.  Imports 
from  Yugoslavia  rose  nearly  8  percent. 

Imports  for  consumption  represent  direct  entries  plus  withdrawals  from 
bond,  and  are  usually  taken  as  a  measure  of  manufacturers '  use .    General  imports 
or  total  arrivals  from  abroad  represent  direct  entries  plus  that  placed  in  bond. 
In  the  yeajT  ended  June  30,  I96I,  total  arrivals  of  cigarette  leaf  amounted  to 
151  million  pounds — ^up  1^  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Stocks  of  foreign-grown  cigarette  and  smoking  tobacco  in  this  country  on 
July  1  totaled  2^k  million  pounds — 13  million  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and 
the  most  for- that  date  on  record. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  I96I,  a  total  of  hi  million  pounds  of  cigar 
tobacco  were  imported  for  consumption,  of  which  about  2k  million  came  from  Cuba. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  total  imports  of  cigar  tobacco  were  a  little 
higher,  but  from  Cuba,  declined  3'i' million  pounds.    Cuba  supplied  less  scrap 
and  stemmed  filler,  but  more  unstemmed  filler;  imports  of  Cuban  cigar  wrapper 
held  even.    The  July  1  stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco,  about  hi  million  pounds,  were 
down  almost  3  million  from  the  previous  July  1  record-high  holdings  but  were 
otherwise  the  largest  midyear  stocks  on  record. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  unstemmed  cigar  filler  was  imported  for  consump- 
tion from  the  Philippine  Republic  in  I96O-6I,  but  imports  of  tobacco  in  scrap 
form  Jumped  k6  percent  to  about  12  million.    July  1,  I96I,  stocks  of  Philippine 
tobacco  in  this  country  at  about  1^  3/^  million  pounds  were  over  a  sixth  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  and  were  the  largest  for  any  July  1  on  record. 

In  I96O-6I,  significant  quantities  of  scrap  tobacco  were  imported  for 
consumption  from  Peru,  Dominican  Republic,  Colombia,  Netherlands  and  Indonesia. 
Imports  from  all  these  sources,  except  Peru,  increased  over  those  in  the  previous 
year.    Also  of  note  were  the  increased  imports  of  unstemmed  filler  from  the 
Dominican  Republic . 

"2/    Imports  of  tobacco  for  consumption  are  on  a  declared-weight  basis  and 
stocks  are  on  an  unsteramed-e qui vale nt  basis. 
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Table  16. — United  States  imports  for  consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
from  principal  supplying  countries,  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


Calendar  year 

Year 

ending 

January-July 

Classification 

June  30 

and  country 

Average 

1961 

of  origin 

192k-2d 

Average 

.  Average 

i960 

!  1961 

i960 

'.  1961  ! 

as  per- 

!/■ 

193*^-38 

1955-59 

2/ 

;  2/ 

2/ 

;  2y  : 

centage 

of  i960 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cigarette  leaf 

Unstemmed: 

Turkey 

13.1 

18.2 

62.8 

73.3 

77.0 

41.7 

46.0 

110 

Greece 

20.1 

18.8 

2k. 0 

32.1 

33-5 

18.3 

20.1 

110 

Syria 

.2 

.5 

1.5 

.8 

.7 

.h 

.4 

100 

Italy 

10.6 

4-7 

1-7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.0 

.9 

90 

Cypms 

0 

.1 

.7 

1.2 

.9 

.8 

.6 

75 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

3.7 

5-1 

5-5 

3.0 

3.1 

103 

Total  3/ 

95-9 

116.7 

.„123jL.2_ 

__66._8__ 

 73_.J.__ 

_  110  

Cigar  leaf  (filler) 

Cuba: 

Stemmed 

13.8 

7.1 

9.0 

8.2 

6.6 

h.l 

3.4 

83 

Unstemmed 

7-8 

k.i 

3.7 

3.5 

2.3 

2.3 

100 

Philippines,  Republic 

Stemmed 

.2 

.5 

0 

•  5 

0 

— 

Unstemmed 

)  1-^ 

)  ^ 

.1 

0 

.1 

0 

5/' 

— 

Dominican  Republic 

Unstemmed 

5/ 

5/' 

5/' 

.1 

•  3 

.1 

.1 

100 

Total  3/ 

22.4 

11.3 

13.1 

12.5 

12.0 

7.1 

6.3 

89 

Scrap : 

Cuba 

1.8 

2.9 

10. k 

15.6 

12.7 

8.8 

7.2 

82 

Philippines,  Republic 

0 

8.3 

12.1 

6.7 

8.7 

130 

Peru 

0 

0 

5/, 

1-3 

.8 

l.\ 

.3 

21 

Colombia 

0 

0 

5/ 

5/ 

.6 

5J 

.5 

Dominican  Republic 

0 

0 

5/ 

.2 

.5 

.1 

.4 

400 

Netherlands 

0 

0 

1/ 

.1 

.3 

5/ 

.3 



Indonesia 

0 

0 

5/ 

5/ 

.2 

5/' 

.1 

Total  3/ 

1.9 

6.1 

18.3 

26. k 

28.6 

17-8 

18.6 

106 

Cigar  wrapper  (unst.) 

Indonesia 

6/6.1 

6/1.9 

.2 

1/' 

5/ 

5/' 

5/ 

Cuba 

.1 

.2 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.3 

.3 

100 

Total  3/ 

6.3 

2.1 

•7 

r 
.  D 

.6 

.3 

.4 

133 

Total  imports  7/ 

78- 3 

66.3 

129.3 

157.1 

164.8 

92.2 

99.0 

107 

1/  General  imports.     2/  Preliminary.     3/  Includes  relatively  small  quantities  from  other 
countries  not  separately  listed.    4/  Reported  as  leaf  in  1934-35  and.  as  scrap  in  1936-38. 
5/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.     6/  From  Netherlands  Indies  or  Netherlands.    'Jj  Includes  stems  not 
cut,  ground,  or  pulverized. 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Imports  of  cigar  wrapper  from  Indonesia,  which  have  dwindled  in  recent 
years,  were  negligible  in  the  year  ended  June  30^  I96I.    Holdings  of  Indonesian 
tobacco  have  increased  over  the  past  year  or  so  and  amounted  to  908^000  pounds 
on  July  1,  1961;  a  year  earlier,  they  were  about  125,000  pounds.    Nearly  all  of 
the  stocks  on  the  recent  date  consisted  of  filler  tobacco. 

TOMSFER  OF  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS 

On  September  6  the  President  approved  legislation  (Public  Law  87-200) 
that  authorized  the  leasing  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  for  the  crop  years 
1962  and  1963-    However,  the  law  does  not  apply  to  bur ley  tobacco  (type  31), 
and  in  the  case  of  Maryland  tobacco  (type  32 leasing  ■vnLll  be  limited  to  those 
farms  "v^ich  have  planted  at  least  75  percent  of  their  Maryland  allotments  in 
each  of  the  years  I960  and  I96I.    The  leasing  will  be  permitted  only  between 
farms  in  the  same  county.    Not  more  than  _5  acres  can  be  leased  and  transferred 
to  any  farm,  and  the  total  acreage  allotted  to  any  farm  after  the  transfer  cannot 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm.    VJhen  normal  yields 
per  acre  on  the  farm  to  which  an  allotment  is  being  transferred  is  more  than 
10  percent  higher  than  on  the  farm  from  which  transferred,  a  downward  adjustment 
shall  be  made  in  the  amount  of  acreage  allotment  transferred. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  enable  the  holders  of  allotments 
so  small  that  they  result  in  uneconomic  operations  to  transfer  such  allotments 
for  the  1962  and  19^3  crop  years.    Producers  leasing  these  small  allotments  to 
add  to  the  allotment  on  their  own  farms  would  then  have  larger  acreages,  which 
would  assist  them  to  operate  their  tobacco  enterprise  with  improved  efficiency. 

OUTLOOK  AND  SITUATION  FOR  TOBACCO  LEAF 
Flue -Cured,  Types  11-1^1- 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Domestic  use  of  flue-cured  at  792  million  povmds  during  July  1960-June 
1961  was  over  3  percent  above  1959-60.    This  was  the  second  year  in  sucdession 
that  domestic  use  scored  an  appreciable  rise  after  being  almost  at  a  standstill 
in  the  5  years,  195^-55  through  I958-59.    The  I96O-6I  domestic  use  was  second 
largest  on  record,  exceeded  only  by  the  unusual  high  of  1952-53.  Cigarettes 
are  the  main  outlet  for  flue-cured  tobacco;  a  further  gain  is  expected  in  cig- 
arette output  in  1961-62  and  should  result  in  a  further  increase  in  the  domestic 
use  of  flue-cured»    Manufacturers'  stocks  of  sheet  tobacco  for  cigarettes  on 
July  1,  1961,  were  a  little  larger  than  a  year  earlier;  the  flue-cured  tobacco 
component  of  the  sheet  tobacco  was  indicated  to  be  about  6I  percent  of  the 
total;  bur ley,  about  31  percent;  and  imported,  about  8  percent.    The  use  of  im- 
ported tobacco  in  cigarette  sheet  has  risen  sharply  in  the  past  year. 

The  1960-61  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  at  ^75  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  wei^t)  were  I3  percent  above  1959-^0  and  the  largest  in  5  years.  Barter 
sales  contributed  significantly  to  the  increase  in  exports  of  flue-cured  during 
1960-61.    Exports  of  flue-cured  during  I96I-62  are  not  likely  to  be  as  large  as 
in  1960-61,  but  are  expected  to  be  fairly  well  maintained. 
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During  I96O-61,  exports  of  flue-c\ired  to  the  United  Kingdom  (accounting': 
for  39  percent  of  total  U.S.  flue-cured  exports)  vere  nearly  a  fifth  larger 
than  the  lower-than -usual  figiire  of  1959-60.     Exports  to  West  Germany  (account- 
in-^  for  13  percent  of  the  total)  vere  about  even  vith  a  year  earlier  but  exports 
to  Netherlands,  third  rankinc  destination,  were  sharply  hi' .her  than  in  each  of 
the  precedin-^;  2  years.    Australia,  the  fourth  rankinr;  destination,  took  the 
smaJ-lest  quantity  of  U.S.  flue-cured  in  12  years.     Japan,  the  fifth  ranking 
destination,  took  considerably  more  in  196O-61  than  in  any  prior  year.  KLue- 
cured  exports  to  Belgi\xm,  Ireland,  and  Sweden,  among  the  next  ranking  desti- 
nations, were  in  each  case  the  largest  for  several  years,  and  those  to  Denmark 
were  second  largest  on  record.     Egyp'i's  takings  in  196O-6I  dropped  well  below 
the  high  1959-^0  figure,  but  were  substantially  above  any  other  year.  Among 
other  foreign  countries  taking  more  flue-cured  in  I96O-61  than  in    1959-^0  were 
Finland,  Portugal,  New  Zealand,  Viet  Nam,  France,  Austria,  India  and  Pakistan; 
amon'-  those  taking  less  than  in  1959-60  were  Spain,  Italy,  Thail.and,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  Mexico  and  Hiilippine  Republic.     Flue-cured  shipments  to  Non^ay  and 
Switzerland  held  about  even  in  the  last  2  years . 

Exports  of  flue-cured  are  recorded  as  being  shipped  either  stemmed  or 
linstemmed.     VJhile  the  predominant  share  is  shipped  unstemmed,  the  percentage 
shipped  in  stemmed  form  is  rising.    When  flue -cured  is  exported  in  stemmed  form, 
its  declared  vaJ-ue  per  pound  averages  higher  than  for  unstemmed  since  costs  of 
stemming  are  reflected.     The  proportions  exported  unstemmed  and  stemmed  and  the 
average  declared  values  for  each  category  in  the  past  five  years  were  as  follows: 


Marketing 
year 

Exports  of 

flue -cured 

[  Av .  value  per  lb . 

export  weigl 

Unstemmed 

Stemmed 

\      Unstemmed  | 

Stemmed 

Percent 

Percent 

Cents 

Cents 

1956-57 

:  96.9 

3.1 

68.5 

Q2.k 

1957-58 

:  95.7 

72.9 

87.6 

1958-59 

:  96.h 

3.6  . 

73.6 

93.6 

1959-60 

9h.6 

5.U 

7U.O  ■ 

96.8 

1960-61 

:  92.6 

7A 

75.8 

96.7 

The  average  value  per  pound  of  unstemmed  flue-cured  exported  rose  nearly 
6^  percent  from  1956-57  to  1957-58  and  since  then  has  gradually  risen  another 
h  percent.     The  average  value  of  stemmed  flue-cured  exported  rose  17-|-  percent 
from  1956-57  to  1959-60  but  was  virtually  unchanged  since  then. 

1961-62  Supplies 


Carryover  of  flue-cured  on  July  1,  I961,  totaled  2,090  million  pounds--l6 
million  poimds  lower  than  1  year  earlier  and  120  million  pounds  lower  than  2 
years  earlier.     The  September  1  estimate  of  production  is  1,260  million  poimds,  . 
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-Flue-cured  tobacco,  types  11-lU:    Dcmestlc  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 
price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 

(Fajm-sales  weight) 


Year 

Production: 

July  1  ; 

Supply  : 

Disappearance  1/ 
Total      \     Domestic  ; 

Exports 

:  Average 
:  price 
:  per  pound 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

Average :  : 

193^38  : 

Ikl 

845 

1,586 

704 

338 

366 

22.9 

19l^l_45  : 

902 

1,3^^9 

2,251 

992 

x*—  — 

617 

375 

38.5 

1914-7-49  : 

1,174 

1,458 

2,632 

715 

393 

46.0 

1950  : 

1,257 

1  liQc 

l,4o5 

2,742 

1,185 

757 

428 

54.7 

19p  '•  s 

1,55( 

3,010 

1,279 

777 

502 

52.4 

1952  : 

1,365 

1,731 

3,096 

1,244 

o2o 

416 

50.3 

1953  : 

1,272 

1,852 

3,124 

1,209 

778 

431 

52.8 

19514.  : 

1,314 

1,915 

3,229 

1,173 

744 

429 

52,7 

1955  1 

1,483 

2,056 

3,539 

1,281 

728 

553 

52.7 

1956  : 

1,423 

2,258 

3,681 

1,170 

705 

465 

51.5 

1957  : 

975 

2,511 

3,486 

1,178 

737 

441 

55.4 

1958  : 

1,081 

2,308 

3,389 

1,179 

736 

443 

58.2 

1959  : 

1,081 

2,210 

3,291 

1,185 

766 

419 

58.3 

i960  : 

1,251 

2,106 

3,257 

1,267 

792 

475 

60.4 

1961  : 

1,260 

2,090 

3,350 

■*64.o 

Parity  : 
price  3/  : 

Price 
support 
level 

:      Placed  under  Government  loan 

•                           *  Percentage 
:       Quantity       :         ^f  crop 

:    Remaining  in 
:  Government  loan 
:       stocks  on 
:  Aug.  31,  1961  4/ 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950  i 

50.0 

45.0 

77*6 

6.2 

0 

1951  : 

56.3 

50.7 

142.2 

9.8 

0 

1952  : 

56.2 

50.6 

5/165.0 

12.1 

0 

1953  : 

53.2 

1^7.9 

151.4 

11.9 

0 

1954  : 

53.2 

47.9 

130.2 

9-9 

0 

1955  ! 

53.7 

48.3 

29809 

20.2 

91.5 

1956  : 

54.3 

48.9 

319.9 

22.5 

119.4 

1957  : 

56.5 

50.8 

107.8 

11.1 

57.5 

1958  : 

60.7 

54.6 

144.8 

13.4 

93.4 

1959  : 

61.7 

55.5 

55.3 

5.1 

38.3 

i960  : 

63.4 

55.5 

51.8 

4.1 

43.9 

1961  : 

64.5 

55.5 

2/ 

Total  : 

1,644.9 

444.0 

1/  Year  beginning  July  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.     3/  Through  1959,  as  of  date  deterEining 
support  level;  but  from  I96O  on,  supports  are  not  set  at  90  percent  of  parity.    The  parity 
shmm  for    1960  and  1961    is  as  of  June.    4/  As  reported  by  Flue-cured  Tobacco  Cooperative 
Stabilization  Corporation;  actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  11  per- 
cent less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures.     5/  An  additional  78.4  million  pounds  under 
option  to  British  manufacturers  were  pledged  for  CCC  loans,  but  were  purchased  and  shipped  by 
mid-1953.    6/  Through  mid-September,  23  million  pounds  about  3  percent  of  market  deliveries 
were  placed  under  loan.  ^Estimated. 
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about  9  million  more  than  in  I960  and  179  million  more  than  in  each  of  1959  and 
1958,    Acreage  allotments  for  most  farms  have  been  unchanged  for  5  years  but 
due  to  adjustments,  new  farms,  and  fuller  planting  of  allotments,  acreage  indi- 
cated for  harvest  is  nearly  1  percent  above  that  harvested  in  i960.     For  all 
Belts  combined,  yields  per  acre,  indicated  as  of  September,  averaged  practically 
the  saJTie  as  last  year's  record  high.     In  Georgia- Florida,  yields  rose  to  a  nev 
hipjh  and  a  new  record  appears  likely  in  the  Middle  and  Old  Belt  producing  areas . 
These  increases  tend  to  offset  raoderate3.y  lower  yields  than  last  year  indicated 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina.     Only  slightly  lower  yields  than  1960  were  indicated 
in  the  South  Carolina  border  area. 

The  I96I-62  total  supply- -carryover  plus  this  year's  crop — at  3^350  mil- 
lion pounds  is  only  slightly  below  the  I96O-61  level.     The  supply  is  a  little 
over  2.6  times  prospective  I96I-62  disappearance,  compared  \n.th.  a  ratio  of  3'1 
five  years  ago  when  supplies  were  at  a  record  high.     If  the  I961  crop  turns  out 
close  to  the  present  estimate,  the  carryover  on  July  1,  1962,  seems  likely  to 
be  around  2,080  million  pounds--about  a  half  of  1  percent  below  last  July  1. 

The  1962  marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotment  for  flue-cured  will  be 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  December  1.     V/ithin  30  days  after 
the  announcement,  growers  of  flue-cured  ■^^all  vote  in  a  Referendum  on  whether  or 
not  they  favor  marketing  quotas  on  their  I962,  I963,  and  196^+  crops.     The  law 
requires  that  two-thirds  of  those  voting  be  in  favor  if  quotas  are  to  be  con- 
tinued in  effect.    Marketing  quotas  have  been  in  effect  on  flue-cured  tobacco 
each  year  for  22  years.     In  the  last  referendum  (held  December  I5,  1958 )^  95-^ 
percent  of  the  voters  favored  the  continuance  of  marketing  quotas  on  their  next 
three  crops.     When  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect.  Government  price  support  is 
mandatory . 

Prices  and  Price  Support 

The  1961  auction  market  prices  for  all  flue-cured  sold  this  season  through 
September  22  averaged  63.9  cents  per  pound,  compared  \rith  59-3  cents  by  the 
same  date  last  season. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  crop  had  been  marketed  by  the  end  of 
the  third  week  of  September. 

Auction  market  volumes  and  prices  in  the  5  Belts  through  September  22  and 
comparable  figures  for  last  season  are  as  follows: 


Belt  : 

Sales 

Voltmie 

:           Average  Price 

i960 

•  1961 

• 

•  i960 

*  1961 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Ct.  per- lb. 

Ct.  per  lb. 

Ga.-Fla.,  type  ik  (finished) 

182 

191 

56.5 

58.9 

S.C.  and  Border  N.C.,  type  13 

:  268 

318 

61. h 

65. 

Eastern  N.C.,  type  12 

252 

288 

59.0 

65.0 

Middle  Belt,  type  11(b) 

73 

59.6 

65.3 

Old  Belt,  type  ll-(a) 

ih 

59.8 

6k.9 
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In  the  Georgia-Florida  Belt,  marketings  this  year  ran  from  July  27  through 
August  25.    Vol\me  sold  was  over  k  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  the  largest 
in  6  years .    Prices  averaged  nearly       percent  .above  last  year  and  a  new  record 
high.     Grovrers  placed  about  7*3  million  pounds  under  Government  loan,  compared 
v;-ith  2.3  million  in  196O. 

Auctioning  in  the  Border  Belt  began  August  3  and  probably  will  be  com- 
pleted by  late  September.    Through  SeDtember  22,  volume  of  sales  was  about  19  per- 
cent larger  than  the  volume  of  sales  by  September  22  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
averaged  6^  percent  higher  than  in  I96O,    Approximately  0,3  million  pounds  were 
placed  under  Government  loan,  compared  with  8.9  million  in  the  I96O  season. 

In  the  Eastern  Belt,  where  auctions  opened  August  22,  prices  through 
September  22  averaged  10  percent  higher  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  last 
season.    About       percent  of  market  deliveries  went  under  loan,  about  the  same 
figure  as     in  the  corresponding  period  last  season. 

In  the  Middle  Belt,  where  auctions  started  August  31^  prices  for  the 
first  3  weeks  sales  averaged  10  percent  above  those  for  the  comparable  period 
last  season.    Receipts  under  Government  loan  amounted  to  about  2.k  percent  of 
market  deliveries,  compared  with  2.9  percent  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  Old  Belt,  where  auctions  began  September  12,  prices  for  the  first 
9  days '  sales  averaged        percent  higher  than  for  the  similar  period  at  the 
start  of  the  I960  sales  season. 

The  overall  support  level  for  the  I96I  flue-cured  crop,  set  in  accordance 
with  the  formula  specified  by  law,  is  55*5  cents  per  pound.    The  computed  level 
happened  to  coincide  with  the  level  in  effect  for  the  I96O  and  1959  crops.  How- 
ever, loan  rates  for  individual  grades  were  increased  by  an  average  of  2.^  cents 
per  pound  over  I96O.    This  increase  in  grade  loan  rates  was  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  legal    requirement  of  providing  an  average  55*5  cents  price  support  for 
the  crop  as  a  whole .    The  grade  loan  rates  are  set  prior  to  the  opening  of  any 
markets .     It  was  determined  that  the  latest  10-year  moving  average  of  the  grade 
composition  was  the  most  realistic  anticipation  that  could  be  made  of  the  grade 
composition  of  the  upcoming  crop.    In  setting  the  1959  an<i  I96O  crop  loan  rates, 
the  19^8-57  average  grade  composition  was  the  basis,  whereas  for  the  I96I  crop 
loan  rates  the  I95I-6O  grade  composition  provided  the  basis  for  the  determination. 

The  overall  support  levels  for  the  I962  crops  of  flue-cured  (if  growers 
approve  marketing  quotas)  and  other  eligible  kinds  of  tobacco  as  well  will  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  legal  formula.    For  flue -cured,  the  I962  support 
level  will  be  calculated  by  adjusting  the  support  level  for  the  1959  crop  (55 '5 
cents  per  pound)  to  reflect  the  relationship  between  (l)  the  average  of  the  parity 
indexes  for  1959,  I96O,  and  I96I,  and  (2)  the  parity  index  for  1959-    The  parity 
index  is  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  interest,  taxes  and  farm 
wage  rates.    If  the  parity  index  for  the  remaining  months  of  this  year  should 
continue  near  its  recent  level,  the  average  parity  index  for  1959-61  will  be  1 
percent  higher  than  the  parity  index  for  1959'    Consequently,  it  appears  that 
the    support    level  for  I962  flue-ciired  will  be  1  percent  higher  than  the  55-5 
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cents  per  po\xnd  level  calculated  for  the  1961  crop  and  vhich  also  happens  to 
have  been  the  level  in  effect  for  the  1959  and  I960  crops. 

In  1959,  55.5  cents  represented  90  percent  of  the  flue-cured  parity  price, 
the  mandatory  level  of  support.     In  Febiruary  I96O,  Congress  amended  the  law  to 
provide  a  different  method  for  calculating  tobacco  price  supports:     (l)  For 
i960  the  price  supports  were  to  be  held  at  the  same  levels  as  in  1959>   (2)  for 
the  1961  and  subsequent  crops,  the  change  in  the  support  level  was  to  be  deter- 
mined (as  outlined  above)  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between  the  latest 
calendar  3 -year  moving  average  of  the  parity  index  and  the  1959  parity  index. 

Burley,  Type  31 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Disappearance  of  hurley  in  the  October  I96O -September  I96I  marketing 
year  is  estimated  at  5^7  million  pounds — 2  percent  more  than  in  1959-60.  In- 
dications are  that  domestic  use  totaled  about  510  million  pounds — a  gain  of  2 
percent  over  the  preceding  year  and  second  only  to  domestic  utilization  in 
1952-53 •    The  predominant  share  of  hurley  used  in  this  country  goes  into  cig- 
arettes, though  substantial  quantities  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
smoking  tobacco  and  plug  chewing.     In  the  period  October  1960-July  I96I,  ciga- 
rette production  was  3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Output  of  smoking 
tobacco  was  up  about  2  percent,  but  plug  chewing  declined  h  percent. 

After  reaching  a  peak  of  519  million  pounds  in  1952-53 ^  domestic  use  of 
hurley  declined  steadily  in  the  following  5  years.    This  mainly  reflected  tech- 
nological and  consmption  changes — the  rapid  upsurge  in  filtertip  cigarettes, 
ajid  the  increased  use  of  sheet  tobacco  and  stem  material  (midribs  of  tobacco 
leaves).     However,  domestic  use  of  hurley  has  since  gained  for    3  years  in  a  row, 
although  less  percentagewise  than  the  increase  in  cigsirettes.    This  may  indicate 
that  the  major  impact  of  the  technological  changes  has  alreaxiy  been  felt,  and 
that  significant  increases  in  cigarette  output  will  be  accompanied  by  gains  in 
aggregate  hurley  usage.    The  196I-62  use  of  hurley  may  show  some  further  gain 
from  the  current  year's  level,  reflecting  the  expected  continued  increase  in 
cigarette  output. 

Exports  of  hurley  in  I96O-61  may  be  near  37  million  pounds — a  little  alaove 
those  in  the  previous  year.     During  October  1960-July  I96I  (five-sixths  of  the 
full  marketing  year),  hurley  exports  were  about  even  with  those  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  a  year  ago.    West  Germany,  leading  outlet,  cut  takings  by  over 
a  fourth,  but  exports  to  Sweden,  next  ranking  market,  rose  by  about  a  third. 
Portugal,  Egypt  and  Italy  increased  takings  by  51^  25,  and  20  percent,  respectively. 
Consignments  to  Finland  were  3'i"  times  those  in  October  1959-July  I96O,  and  there 
was  substantial  percentage  increase  in  shipments  to  Norway.    On  the  other  hand, 
exports  to  Mexico  declined  by  more  than  20  percent.    Among  other  countries  of 
destination,  Netherlands  slashed  takings  by  about  three -fifths,  and  Denmark,  by 
about  a  third.     Only  minor  quantities  went  to  Australia,  in  contrast  to  around 
1  3/^  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  in  October  1959-Ju-ly  I96O. 
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Table  18 ,— Burl ey  tobacco,  type  31:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average  price,  and 

price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Fam-sales  weight) 


Year 

:  Production: 

Stocks, 
Oct.  1 

:  Supply 

:               Disappearance  1/ 
1      Total      \    Domestic  \  Ejcports 

:  price 
:    per  pound 

.     nil*  XD« 

jnxx.  xu . 

M-i  1  TK 

rixx.  XD. 

Mil.  lb.       Mil.  lb.       Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

1  Qolj  oft 

d.O{ 

(UX 

31** 

302 

12 

1941-45 

:  we, 

730 

1,178 

1*^37 

424 

13 

ItO.O 

1947-i49 

:  550 

939 

1,1)69 

530 

I4Q3 

^7 
J 1 

146.6 

1  OOQ 

518 

1(88 

30 

liQ  n 

618 

>ox 

538 

506 

32 

P-l-.c 

»  \JJ\J 

X,  VAJX 

X,  |XX 

5l<8 

519 

29 

?u.3 

1953 

1,163 

1,727 

529 

494 

35 

52.5 

195^^ 

666 

1,198 

1,866 

519 

1<86 

33 

1*9.8 

1955 

:  470 

1,3^7 

1,817 

518 

484 

31+ 

58.6 

1956 

:  506 

1,299 

1,805 

510 

28 

63.6 

1QS7 

X,  (OJ 

506 

478 

28 

!  405 

1, 

518 

483 

35 

00.1 

1959 

!  502 

1,224 

1,726 

535 

499 

36 

60.6 

i960 

1,191 

1,676 

*547 

*510  * 

■37 

64.  2 

:  523 

*1,129 

^1,652 

Price 

Placed  under  Government  loan 

:  R< 

smaining  in 

;  Parity 

.    Government  loan 

!       Drice  3/ 

support 
level 

Quantity  : 

Percentage 
of  crop 

!  Aug. 

stocks  on 

31,  196iy5/ 

ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

8.9 

0 

> 

liQ  ft 
.0 

97.3 

15.7 

0 

llQ  ^ 

103.9 

16.0 

0 

1953 

:  51.8 

1^.6 

102.1 

18.1 

0 

195^* 

51.5 

221.4 

33.2 

52.8 

1955  i 

51.3 

73.1 

15.6 

2.2 

1956 

!  53.^ 

1*8.1 

6.0 

1.2 

.k 

xyp  f  ! 

Px«  1 

16.6 

3.1^ 

8.3 

1958  : 

61.6 

11.2 

10.1 

1959  ; 

63.6 

57.2 

13.2 

2.6 

8.0 

i960  : 

65.6 

57.2 

8.4 

1-7 

8.4 

1961  ! 

68.6 

57.2 

Total 

697.'+ 

90.2 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.    3/  Through  1959,  as  of  date  determining 
support  level;  but  from  I96O  on,  supports  are  not  set  at  90  percent  of  parity.    The  parity  shown 
for  i960  is  as  of  Sept.     and  for  I96I,  as  of  August.       ^47~Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed -weight 
basis  average  about  11  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures.  ^/  Approximately  I6 
million  pounds  included  in  the  August  31  figures  have  been  sold.    ^Preliminary  estimate. 
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1961-62  Supplies 

The  carryover  of  burley  on  October  1,  I96I,  is  estimated  at  1,129  million 
pounds — 62  million  less  than  a  year  a^o  and  2l8  million  below  the  peak  on 
October  1,  1955 •    The  September  estimate  of  the  I96I  crop  is  523  million  pounds — 
about  8  percent  more  than  last  year.    This  year's  burley  acreage  is  up  6§  per- 
cent, principally  reflecting  the  increase  in  allotments,  and  the  average  yield 
for  the  Belt  as  a  whole  is  indicated  as  of  September  to  be  the  second  highest 
on  record. 

The  196I-62  total  supply  of  burley — carryover  plus  the  new  crop — will  be 
around  1,652  million  pounds,  about  1-^  percent  less  than  in  I96O-6I.    The  gain 
in  the  size  of  the  crop  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  anticipated  decrease  in 
carryover.    Burley  supplies  have  declined  gradually  from  the  195^-55  peak  of 
1,866  million  pounds.    Prospective  I96I-62  supplies  are  equal  to  3«0  times  pro- 
bable disappearance,  compared  with  a  ratio  of  3*1  in  I96O-6I  and  3*6  in  195^55* 
Carryover  of  burley  on  October  1,  I962,  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  estimated 
level  of  this  year,  but  the  percentage  decrease  will  be  small. 

Government  loan  stocks  have  shown  some  decline  in  recent  months.  On 
August  31^  about  90  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  remained,  nearly  three- 
fifths  from  the  195^  crop  (table  I8).    Reported  Government  loetn  stocks  are  about 
2^  million  less  than  on  May  31;  and  about  h  million  less  than  held  at  the  end 
of  August  a  year  ago.    However,  approximately  I6  million  pounds  included  in  the 
stocks  reported  as  of  August  31^  I96I  have  since  been  disposed  of.    The  greater 
part  of  the  decline  in  total  stocks  of  burley  in  the  I96O-6I  marketing  year  was 
in  stocks  held  by  the  trade — manufacturers  and  dealers. 

The  1962  burley  marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotment  will  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  February  1,  I962.    Within  30  days  following 
the  announcement,  growers  will  vote  in  a  referendum  on  whether  or  not  they  favor 
quotas  on  the  I962,  1963,  and  196^  crops.    Approval  by  at  least  tv/o-thirds  of 
the  farmers  voting  is  necessary  before  marketing  quotas  can  continue  in  effect. 
In  the  last  referendum  (February  1959 );  nearly  99  percent  of  the  growers  voting 
favored  marketing  quotas. 


Price  Supports  and  Prices 

The  price  support  level  for  the  I96I  crop  of  burley  is  57*2  cents  a 
pound,  the  same  as  in  I96O  and  1959*    Providing  marketing  quotas  eire  approved 
by  growers,  price  support  will  continue  for  the  I962  crop.    The  support  level 
for  1962  burley  will  be  determined  in  the  same  maimer  as  for  flue-cured.  (See 
page    38.)    It  is  likely  that  the  support  level  for  I962  burley  will  be  about 
1  percent  higher  than  the  57*2  cents  in  effect  for  the  current  crop. 

Last  year's  crop  brought  an  average  of  6U.2  cents  a  pound — about  3i"  cents 
more  than  for  the  1959  crop  and  the  second  highest  on  record.    Only  about  1-q: 
percent  of  the  crop  was  placed  under  price  support  losui. 
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Auction  markets  for  sales  of  the  I96I  crop  are  expected  to  begin  in 
late  November. 


Maryland,  Type  32  3/ 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 


The  tota,l  disappearance  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  October  i960 -September 
1961  marketing  year  is  estimated  at  about  32  million  pounds,  compared  with 
about  32-I/3  million  in  1959-60.    Domestic  use,  estimated  at  about  20^  million 
pounds,  is  near  the  quantity  utilized  in  1959-60.    Most  Maryland  tobacco  used 
domestically  goes  into  cigarettes,  but  such  use  has  not  kept  pace  with  expand- 
ing cigarette  output.    Certain  grades  of  Maryland  tobacco  are  also  used  in  some 
cigars . 

Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  marketing  year  just  ending,  may  be 
aroiand  ll|-  million  pounds,  farm-sales  weight — a  little  less  than  in  1959-60. 
During  the  first  10  months  of  I96O-61,  Maryland  exports  were  5  percent  below  a 
year  earlier.    Switzerland,  the  principal  market  as  usual,  took  9  percent  more, 
v^ile  exports  to  Netherlands  were  nearly  3  times  those  in  October  1959-Jiily 
i960.    On  the  other  hand,  consignments  to  Belgium  and  Portugal  were  only  about 
a  third  and  less  than  a  tenth,  respectively,  of  those  a  year  earlier.  Exports 
to  West  Germany  declined  a  little,  but  significant  quantities  went  to  Spain, 
in  contrast  to  none  a  year  ago. 

1961-62  Supplies 

The  1961  auction  sales  and  hogshead  receipts  of  Maryland  tobacco,  mostly 
of  the  i960  crop,  totaled  3^ '3  million  poimds.    Carryover  of  Maryland  tobacco 
on  January  1,  I962,  is  likely  to  be  around  6h  million  pounds,  about  2-i/3  mil- 
lion above  year-earlier  holdings  but  otherwise  lowest  for  that  date  since  1951- 
The  September  estimate  for  the  I96I  Maryland  crop  is  33"^  million  pounds — a 
little  less  than  the  marketings  in  I96I,  which  were  mostly  I96O  crop  tobacco. 
Acreage  is  indicated  to  be  fairly  close  to  I96O,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre 
is  indicated  as  unchanged.    This  year's  crop  plus  the  carryover  will  provide  a 
1961-62  total  supply  of  about  97  million  pounds --about  1  percent  larger  than 
for  1960-61. 

In  a  previous  referendum,  growers  of  Maryland  tobacco  approved  marketing 
quotas  for  their  I96O-62  crops.    The  I962  marketing  quota  and  acreage  allotment 
for  Maryland  tobacco  will  be  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
February  1. 

3/  For  marketing  quota  purposes,  the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  Maryland 
tobacco  are  calculated  as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year — the 
12 -month  period,  October  1  through  September  30.  Disappearance  is  calculated 
on  the  October-September  basis. 
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Table  19.— ^^aryland  tobacco,  type  32:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average  price, 

and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-seiles  weight) 


Year 

Stocks 
following 
Jan.  1  1^ 

t  :  SudpIv 

Total 

Disappearance  2/ 
\    Domestic  \  Exports 

:  Average 

•  pr3.C6 

Mt  1  Th 

iYU— L  «    X  U  • 

nXX«  XD 

.          MIX.  XDo 

MU..  ID 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb 

Average: 

193 

27.5 

38.4 

65.9 

26.5 

£1X  .X 

19.7 

19l4.1_45 

29. if 

44.1 

71.5 

29.7 

c:  (  .X 

^  .0 

38.0 

45.8 

83.8 

35.6 

27.6 

8.0 

1950 

I4O.O 

53.4 

93.4 

35.5 

£:  1  .X 

8  k 

J*8.2 

1951 

41.6 

59.3 

100.9 

33.3 

26.7 

6.6 

44.8 

1952 

1<0.2 

64.9 

105.1 

^40. 3 

32.5 

7.8 

1^.8 

1953 

I4O.5 

65.4 

105.9 

36.4 

28.4 

8  0 

54.5 

195^^ 

if3.8 

68.6 

112.4 

36.1 

27.9 

8.2 

1955 

:  31.5 

77«5 

109.0 

38.6 

25.7 

12.9 

50.8 

1956 

:  36.5 

69.7 

^y  \ 

106o2 

34.9 

21.4 

13.5 

SI. 7 

^x  «  1 

1957 

:  38.5 

69.4 

107.9 

37.0 

25.0 

12.0 

44.9 

1958 

:  31-1 

70.9 

102.0 

39.4 

24.1 

15.3 

62.5 

1959 

:  31.2 

64.2 

95.4 

y  y  *^ 

32.3 

20.4 

11.9 

61.6 

i960 

!  []  31^.3 

61.7 

96.0 

*32.0 

*20.5 

*11.5 

#63.0 

1961  3/ 

:  33-2 

^4.0 

*97.2 

Price 

Placed  under  Government  loan 

:  Parity 
:       price  h] 

support  \ 
level  \ 

Quantity 

'      Percentage  • 
•         of  crop  • 

Government  loan 

stocks  on 
Aue     ■^l  1Q6i  S/ 

\  Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

1950 

:  56.5 

k                       y^  •  y 

48.6 

5.5 

13.8 

0 

1951 

:  60.6 

No    p  r 

i 

c  e    s  u 

P  P 

0  r  t  6/ 

1952 

:  58.5 

No   p  r 

i 

c  e    s  u 

P  P 

0  r  t  0/ 

SO-4 

6.7 

16.5 

A 
\) 

:  53.5 

No   p  r 

i 

c  e    s  u 

P  P 

0  r  t  6/ 

1955 

^y  y  y 

:  5S.1 

No   p  r 

i 

c  e    s  u 

P  P 

0  r  t  6/ 

1956 

!  52.2 

47.0 

3.3 

9.0 

0 

1957 

:  53.3 

46.0 

5.9 

15.3 

2.2 

1958 

56.4 

50.8 

1.1 

0  r  t  6/ 

3.6 

.5 

1959  • 

56.4 

Ho   p  r 

i 

c  e    s  u 

P  P 

i960 

57.8 

50.8 

1.6 

4.9 

1.6 

1961 

60.2 

50.8 

Total 

22.5 

1/  For  mark 

eting  quota  purposes, 

the  carryover 

and  total 

supply  of  Maryland  tobacco  are  calcu- 

lated  as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year — October  1  througli  September  30. 
2/  Year  beginning  October  1.     3/  Subject  to  revision.    4/  Through  1959,  as  of  date  determining 
support  level  or  when  no  support,  October  1;  but  from  196O  on,  supports  are  not  set  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity.    The  parity  shoim  for  I96O  is  as  of  September  and  for  196I,  as  of  August. 
5/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  2  percent  less  than  these  farm- 
sales  weight  figures.     6/  Niarketing  quota  not  in  effect  since  less  than  two-thirds  of  growers 
voting  approved. 

[]  Auction  sales  plus  hogshead  market  receipts.  -^Preliminary  estimates.  #Auction  market  price. 
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Price  Supports  and  Prices 

The  1961  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco,  to  be  marketed  next  spring  and 
sujmner,  will  receive  Government  price  support  at  an  average  level  of  50-8  cents 
per  pound- -the  same  as  for  the  I96O  crop. 

For  the  I962  crop,  the  support  level  for  Maryland  tobacco  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  for  flue-cured-     (See  page  38  • )    I"t  is  likely 
that  the  support  level  for  I962  Maryland  tobacco  will  be  about  1  percent  higher 
than  the  ^0.8  cents  per  pound  in  effect  for  the  current  crop. 

This  year,  auction  sales  for  I96O  crop  Maryland  tobacco  were  held  from 
April  25  to  July  1^.    Also  operating  was  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market.  The 
auction  market  average  was  63. 0  cents  a  pound — 2.3  cents  above  the  previous 
year's  auction  average  and  the  highest  on  record.    Sales  volume  was  up  a  tenth; 
overall  quality  of  tobacco  was  above  average.     The  price  support  level  for  I96O 
crop  Maryland  was  50-8  cents  a  pound.    About  5  percent  of  the  crop  went  under 
Government  loan.    The  1959  crop  was  not  eligible  for  Government  price  support, 
as  it  v/as  not  produced  under  a  marketing  quota. 

In  addition  to  the  28.7  mi]J.ion  pounds  sold  at  this  year's  auctions, 
another  5-6  million  pounds  were  received  at  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market  by 
September  2 . 


Fire-Cured,  Types  21-23 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 


Disappearance  of  the  fire-cured  types  in  the  marketing  year  that  began 
October  I96O  is  estimated  at  about  5^"2  million  pounds — up  about  3  million  from 
the  preceding  year.    The  increase  was  attributable  to  a  substantial  gain  in 
exports.     Domestic  use,  estimated  at  about  25  million  pounds,  was  about  2^ 
million  lower  than  in  1959-60.     The  principal  domestic  outlet  for  the  fire-cured 
types  is  in  the  manufactiire  of  snuff,  -v^ich  in  the  October  1960-July  I96I  period 
was  down  k  percent  from  year-earlier  levels. 

Exports  of  fire-cured  in  I96O-6I  are  placed  at  near  29|  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight),  about  51"  million  above  those  in  1959-60--lowest  peacetime 
exports  on  record.     In  the  first  10  months  of  the  I96O-6I  marketing  year,  ex- 
ports of  Kentuc ky- Tenne s s e e  fire -cured  were  a  fourth  larger  than  in  the  like 
period  of  1959-^0.    The  Netherlands,  accounting  for  two-fifths  of  the  total, 
took  53  percent  more.     France,  which  accounted  for  about  a  sixth  of  the  total, 
increased  takings  by  27  percent.     Exports  to  Switzerland  rose  8  percent;  to 
Belgium,  more  than  doubled;  and  to  Sweden,  almost  doubled  to  the  largest  in  5 
years.     Other  coujitries  taking  more  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  than  in 
October  1959-JuJ-y  I96O  were  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Ireland.     However,  there  ivas  a 
moderate  decline    in  shipments  to  West  Germany,  and  large  percentage  declines  in 
those  to  Egypt  and  Norway. 

Exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  in  October  1960-July  I961  were  almost  a 
third  above  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  and  represented  the  largest 
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Table  20.~Plre-cured  tobacco,  type  21:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average  price 

and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

stocks,  \ 

Oct,  1  ; 

Sut)"Dlv  : 

Total 

Disappearance 
1  Domestic 

y 

\    Exports  \ 

Average 
pnce 
per  po\md 

:    Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

Average : 

"  "  ■ 

I93M8 

!  18.2 

30.6 

1*8.8 

20.1 

8.6 

■11.5 

10.2 

1  qUi  —Its 

J-1-.  J 

ft  c 

0.0 

6.9 

22.1 

1947_49 

12.9 

22.5 

35A 

12.8 

5.3 

7.5 

30.1^ 

1950 

12.8 

23.1 

35.9 

11.3 

5.9 

5i^^ 

36.3 

1951 

13.4 

2I+.6 

38.0 

11.0 

6.3 

39.2 

1952 

12.2 

27.0 

39.2 

10.5 

5.5 

5.0 

35.5 

IQS^ 

28.7 

11  7 
J_L.  { 

A  Q 

k  ft 

35«o 

195i^ 

10.6 

26.2 

36.8 

10.2 

6.0 

k.2 

31^.4 

1955 

10.5 

26.6 

37.1 

12.7 

6.7 

6.0 

31.3 

1956 

10.7 

2U.l^ 

35.1 

10.3 

J+.8 

5.5 

39.5 

1957 

8.6 

21^.8 

33. i+ 

9.6 

4.2 

5.4 

38.7 

1958 

9.4 

23.8 

33.2 

10.7 

5.3 

36.9 

1959 

10.0 

22.5 

32.5 

10.3 

4.9 

37.6 

i960   •  ! 

8.9 

22.2 

31.1 

*10.5 

*it..0 

1961  2/  : 

10.3 

*20.6 

*30.9 

Parity 
|)rice  3/  I4/ 

Price 
support 
level  5/ 

Placed  under  Government  loan 

Rmaim'ng  in 
Government  loan 
stocks  on 
Aug.  31,  1961  6/ 

Quantity 

Percentage 
of  crop 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb 

1950 

30.3 

34.3 

2.4 

18.8 

0 

1951 

33.6 

37.4 

2.6 

19.4 

0 

1952 

3h.8 

37.1 

2.4 

19.7 

0 

1953 

3h.k 

35.0 

.7 

7.6 

0 

195^^ 

3h,Q 

34.8 

2.1 

19.8 

.3 

1955 

35.8 

34.6 

1.8 

17.1 

.1 

1956  : 

36.2 

36.1 

1.7 

15.9 

1.7 

1957  : 

38.8 

38.8 

1.0 

11.6 

.8 

1958  : 

41.8 

38.8 

2.2 

23.4 

1959  : 

hi. 9 

38.8 

.8 

8.1 

M 

i960  ! 

42.5 

38.8 

.3 

3.3 

.3 

1961  : 

43.8 

38.8 

Total  : 

18.0 

^.5 

1/  Year  beginiiing  October  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.     3/  Through  1959 j  as  of  date  determining 
the  burley  support  level;  for  19dO,  as  of  September;  for  I96I,  as  of  .August.       k/  Data  for 
I95O-57  are  parity  prices  for  all  fire-cured  tobacco — starting  with  1958,  type  21  parity  computed 
separately.      /  Set  at  75  percent  of  burley  support  through  1957,  and  stayed  at  1957  level  from 
1958  through  1961  due  to  changes  in  legislation.    6/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis 
are  somewhat  lower  than  these  fajrm-sales  freight  figures.     ^-Preliminary  estimate. 
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Table  21   ^Fire-cured  tobacco,  types  22-231/:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 

price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

:  Production: 

Oct.  1 

:  Supply 

:                 Disappearance  2/  : 
\      Total      \    Domestic  \    Exports  \ 

Average 
price 
per  TX)und 

mjlx.  xd» 

Mil.  lb.        Mil.  lb.        Mil.  lb. 

ct . 

Average: 

1.0  ii 

I93M8 

'.  90.8 

163.6 

254.4 

101.0 

r-  Q  r\ 

50.2 

10.0 

I9UI-I+5 

5'+.0 

139.4 

193.4 

66.4 

4i.o 

25.4 

21.0 

XyH-j  — 

Xjc  »x 

xyo.p 

57.3 

30.7 

26.6 

1  kl  A 
X*fX  .o 

XO  ( 

64.6 

30.7 

33.9 

k6-l 

122.6 

168.7 

48.8 

25.8 

23.0 

Jin  ^ 

1952 

:  1^6.0 

119.9 

165.9 

48.3 

24.2 

24.1 

38.1 

1953 

:  39.7 

117.6 

157.3 

49.5 

26.0 

23.5 

33.3 

1954 

51.6 

107.8 

159.4 

48.9 

23.9 

25.0 

38.5 

1955 

110.5 

165.2 

52.0 

24.6 

27.4 

38,4 

-Li  j«x 

52.3 

27.5 

24.8 

JO.X 

■             )|1  Q 

:  tXoy 

T  00  ft 

XDi: .  ( 

53.3 

29.5 

23.8 

36.4 

1955 

:       33  •9 

109.4 

143.3 

44.1 

24.6 

19.5 

38.1 

1959 

;  43.1 

99.2 

142.3 

41.1 

22.5 

18.6 

38.3 

i960 

:  36.5 

101.2 

137-7 

H4.0  ^1-0 

*23.0 

43.3 

1961  1/ 

:  ij-2.1 

*93-7 

*l35-8 

Placed  xmder  Government  loan    :      Remaining  in 

:  Parity 

Price  \- 

:    Government  loan 

:      price  k/  5/  : 

support  ] 
level  6/  \ 

Quantity  : 

Percentage 

of  crop      ;  ^^g,_ 

stocks  on 

31,  1961  7/ 

!  Ct^ 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

:  30.3 

^k 

9.8 

21.6 

0 

1951 

!  33.6 

37.4 

4.9 

10.6 

0 

1952 

:  31^.8 

37.1  • 

8.5 

18.4 

0 

1953 

35.0 

7.5 

18.9 

0 

195**^ 

:  34.8 

34.8 

4.8 

9.3 

•  5 

1955 

35.8 

34.6 

7.9 

14.4 

•  9 

!  36.2 

jo.x 

18.6 

31.1 

12.1 

1957 

38.8 

38.8 

13.9 

33.1 

8.0 

1958 

!  kl.2 

38.8 

4.4 

12.0 

2.8 

1959 

,  kl.6 

38,8  _ 

5.3 

12.3 

4.3 

i960 

38.8 

3.2 

8-7 

3.2 

1961 

38.8 

Total 

88.8 

31.8 

y  Type  24  included  until  early  1950's  when  it  becaLme  practically  nonexistent.     2J  Year  begin- 
ning October  1.     3y  Subject  to  revision.     4/  Through  1959,  as  of  date  determining  hurley  support 
level;  for  196O,  as  of  September;  for  196I  as  of  August.  5/  Data  for  1959-57  are  parity  prices  for 
all  fire-cured  tobacco— starting  with  1958,  types  22-21  parity  computed  separately.     6/  Set  at  75  ( 
percent  of  hurley  support  through  1957,  and  stayed  at  1957  level  from  I958  through  I96I  due  to 
changes  in  legislation.     2/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  are  somewhat  lower  than 
these  farm-sales  weight  figures.     ^Preliminary  estimate. 
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ten-month  total  since  19^7-^1-8 •     Horway,  leading  destination,  Tooosted  takings  by 
60  percent,  and  more  than  a  year  earlier  also  vent  to  Sweden,  Netherlands,  and 
West  Germany.     But  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  second  ranking  outlet,  declined 
a  tenth. 

1961-62  Supplies 

Carryover  of  the  combined  fire-cured  types  on  October  1,  I961,  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  llU  million  pounds — 7  percent  helov  a  year  earlier  and 
lowest  since  19^6.     The  September  estimate  of  this  year's  crop  is  52  million 
poionds — 15  percent  above  the  1960  crop,  second  smallest  on  record.    Acreage  is 
indicated  to  be  up  6  percent  from  I960,  and  the  average  yield  for  each  of  the 
three  fire-cured  types  is  indicated  to  be  above  the  previous  year.     For  the  fire- 
cured  types  as  a  whole,  the  per  acre  yields  may  be  the  third  highest  on  record. 
Acreage  allotments  are  mostly  the  same  as  in  I960. 

Present  indications  point  to  total  supplies  of  fire-cured  tobacco  in  196I- 
62  of  over  166  million  pounds --2  million  less  than  in  196O-61.    Carryover  on 
October  1  may  be  reduced  somewhat  from  its  current  level. 

The  1962  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  Virginia  fire-cured 
(type  21)  and  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  (types  22-23)  will  be  anno\anced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  February  1.    Marketing  quotas  for  the  196I-63 
crops  of  fire-«cured  \rere  approved  by  growers  in  a  referendum  held  in  February 
1961 . 


Prices  and  Price  Supports 

The  support  level  for  the  1961  fire -cured  crop  is  38.8  cents  a  pound  — 
the  same  as  for  the  I960  and  3  prior  crops.     The  support  level  for  I962  fire- 
cured  T-7ill  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  flue-cured.     (See  page  38  •) 
It  is  likely  that  the  support  level  for  the  I962  crop  of  fire-cured  ■'.■rill  be 
about  1  percent  higher  than  the  38.8  cents  in  effect  for  the  current  crop. 

The  i960  season  average  price  for  the  combined  fire-cured  crop  vras  i|-2-| 
cents  a  pound--over  a  tenth  higher  than  for  the  previous  crop  and  the  highest 
on  record.     Virginia  fire-cured  averaged  39 -^i-  cents  a  po\ind--5  percent  more  than 
in  1959'     The  season  average  for  Kentucky-Tennessee  type  22  was  ^3-9  cents — an 
eighth  above  the  previous  year.     For  Kentuclcy-Tennessee  type  23,  the  196O  season 
average  was  kl.k  cents--l^  percent  above  the  previous  season. 

Last  season,  gro-vrers  placed  about  3^^  million  pounds  (about  0  percent  of 
the  combined  crop)  under  Government  loan.     These  placements  were  the  lowest 
on  record — both  in  quantity  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  crop.    Loan  receipts  of 
types  21  and  22  \-rere  do^m  sharply  from  1959;  those  of  type  23  were  a  little 
smaller  than  in  1959  hut  were  several  times  as  large  as  the  record-low  placements 
from  the  1958  crop. 
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Dark  Air-Cured  and  Sun-Cured^  Types,  35-37 
Domestic  Use  and  Exports 


Total  disappearance  of  dark  air-cured  and  sun-cured  tobacco  is  estimated 
at  2k-  million  pounds  for  the  October  1960-September  I96I  marketing  y"ear--about 
the  same  as  in  1959-60.     Indications  are  that  an  increase  in  domestic  use  just 
about  offset  a  decline  in  exports.     Domestic  disappearance  at  about  19  million 
pounds  \m.B  approximately  a  million  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  about  2 
million  less  than  the  195^-58  average.    The  chief  outlet  for  dark  air-cured  is 
in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco.    As  combined  manufacture  of  plug,  twist 
and  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco  in  the  first  10  months  of  the    current  marketing 
year  was  running  k  percent  below  a  year  ago,  indications  are  that  consuitiption 
in  nonchewing  uses  may  have  increased. 

Exports  of  these  types  in  I96O-6I  (including  an  allowance  for  the  quan- 
tities shipped  out  in  the  fom  of  Black  Fat)  are  estimated  at  about  5  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight).    'Ihis  would  be  approximately  an  eighth  less  than 
in  1959-60  and  probably  the  lowest  in  the  postwar  period. 

In  the  10  months  October  1960-July  I96I,  exports  of  One  Sucker  leaf 
(type  35)  were  only  three-fifths  of  those  a  year  earlier.    Belgium  accounted 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total,  and  reduced  takings  by  36  percent.  Some 
One  Sucker  also  went  to  France,  Congo  Republic  and  Trinidad.     None  was  reported 
as  going  to  Finland,  which  took  a  significant  quantity  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  I959-60. 

During  October  1960-July  I96I,  exports  of  Green  River  tobacco  (type  36) 
dropped  k2  percent  below  those  of  a  year  ago.    Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
destination  for  three-fourths  of  the  total,  fell  2h  percent.    Only  minor  quan- 
tities went  to  Belgium,  which  was  the  second  ranking  market  in  1959-60.  More 
Green  River  than  a  year  earlier  was  exported  to  Congo  Republic  and  Australia. 

In  recent  years,  over  half  of  all  exports  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  has 
been  in  the  form  of  Black  Fat,  a  semi -processed  product.    Exports  of  Black  Pat 
in  October  1960-July  I96I  were  5  percent  below  those  in  the  like  period  of  1959- 
60.    Nigeria  and  Oiana — the  two  ranking  markets — cut  takings  by  a  fifth  and 
about  a  tenth,  respectively.    On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  Western  Africa 
(fomerly  French  West  Africa)  jumped  39  percent.    There  were  also  increases  in 
shipments  to  Spanish  Africa,  Canary  Islands,  ajid  Cameroun,  but  moderately  less 
went  to  Bahamas. 

1961-62  Supplies 

October  1,  I96I,  stocks  of  dark  air-cured  and  sun-c\ired  are  estimated  at 
near  62  million  pounds — about  k  million  less  than  last  October  and  lowest  since 
19^6.     The  September  estimate  of  the  I96I  crop  is  about  22-1/3  million  pounds-- 
11  percent  above  the  I96O  outtiirn.      Indicated  acreages  of  One  Sucker  (type  35) 
and  Green  River  (type  36)  are  up  a  little  from  I960,  -vdiile  that  of  Virginia  sun- 
cured  (type  37)  is  up  about  a  sixth.     The  average  yield  per  acre  for  each  of  the 
three  types  is  indicated  to  be  above  last  year;  for  One  Sucker  it  may  be  the 
third  highest  on  record,  and  for  Green  River,  second  hi^est. 
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Table  22. — ^Deurk  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35-36:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 

price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farro-sales  weight) 


Year 

.  Production! 

Oct.  1 

:  Supply 

:                 dsappearance  1/ 
\      Toted      i    Domestic  .'  Exports 

Average 
price 
per  pouiiCL 

y\  1  1  •   -1.  u  • 

Mi  1  Th 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb 

Mil.  lb. 

I93M8 

32.5 

60.1 

92.6 

0)1  0 

24.3 

JLL.  ( 

8.7 

l9^1-'4-5 

3I+.6 

61.2 

95.8 

31.3 

20.4 

iqli7_L.Q 

71.2 

1024.. 2 

ill. J 

2S.1 
•  J. 

76.8 

101  .Q 

32.9 

22.6 

10.3 

1Q51 

27.7 

68.9 

96.6 

tA  q 

7.9 

^4  ^ 

1952 

30.1 

70.2 

100.3 

25.2 

19.2 

^  n 

D  .U 

31.6 

1953 

23.6 

75.2 

98.8 

26.7 

20.1 

6.6 

25.2 

195*4- 

30.14- 

72.1 

102.5 

<:5»y 

XD.J 

9.6 

1955  : 

27.8 

76.6 

104.  i+ 

23.6 

18. If 

5.2 

31.8 

An  fi 

31^.0 

23. If 

10.6 

1 QS7 

77.  S 

07.'^ 
y  1  'J 

oh.  A 

18.5 

6.3 

36.1 

1950 

16,1 

72.5 

00. D 

25.0 

17.5 

7.5 

38.4 

1959 

:  19-3 

63.6 

82.9 

21.9 

16.4 

5.5 

34.5 

i960 

18.2 

61.0 

79.2 

■x-21.9 

-a7.2 

^.7 

37.4 

1961  2/ 

20.1 

*57.3 

*77.i4- 

Placed  under 

novPTTiTTiPnt.  Injin      ;        Rpmaining  in 

:  Parity 

Price  [— 

:    Government  loan 

:       price  3/ 

support  [ 
level  kj 

Quantity 

percentage 

;    of  crop  : 

stocks  on 

31,  1961  5/ 

Ct. 

Ct . 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb. 

•K?  y^ 

27-2 

^O.S 

1^.1 

16.3 

0 

jj  •'- 

7*3 

26.4 

0 

1952 

:  30.5 

33.0 

6/9.9 

32.9 

0 

1953 

30.2 

31.1 

7.5 

31.8 

0 

7.2 

23.7 

1.0 

1955 

:  30.1+ 

30.8 

6.3 

22.7 

.6 

>            "ii  n 
■  ji.u 

6.6 

21.5 

6.0 

1957 

!  33.2 

31^.5 

3.0 

15.2 

2.5 

1958 

36.0 

34.5 

.5 

2.7 

.3 

1959 

36.8 

31^.5 

3.7 

19.2 

3.6 

i960 

37.8 

3i^.5 

2.2 

12.2 

2.2 

1961 

ij-0.3 

3*^.5 

Total 

58.3 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/'  Subject  to  revision.    3/  Through  1959>  as  of  date  determining 
bur ley  support  level;  for  I96O,  as  of  September;  for  I96I,  as  of  August.    4/  Set  at  66-2/3  per- 
cent of  hurley  support  through  1957^  and  stayed  at  1957  level  from  1958  through  I961  due  to 
cringes  in  legislation.    ^/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-veight  basis  are  somewhat  lower  than 
these  farm-sales  weight  figures.    6/  An  additional  200,000  pounds  under  option  to  British  manu- 
facturers were  pledged  for  CCC  leans  but  purchased  and  shipped  by  mid- 1953-  *Preliminary 
estimate , 
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Table  23 , — Svm-cured  tobacco,  type  37:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average  jjrice, 

and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

Production : 

stocks, 
Oct;.  1 

i  Supply 

:                 Disappearance  1/ 
!      Total      !    Domestic  !  Elxports 

:  Average 
:  price 
:  per  pound 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

Average : 

193M8  : 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

11.5 

2.k 

3.2 

5.6 

2.6 

28.1 

3.0 

3.6 

6.6 

3.0 

30.7 

1950  ; 

3.6 

1^.0 

7.6 

3.5 

3.0 

0.5 

33.9 

1951 

li  n 
'  4.0 

4.1 

0.1 

3.8 

3.1 

.7 

34.0 

1952  ! 

3.7 

8.0 

h.o 

3.k 

.6 

31.6 

1953 

2.9 

4.0 

6.9 

3.2 

2.7 

.5 

31.8 

1951* 

3.7 

3.7 

7.'* 

3.2 

2.7 

.5 

32.2 

1955 

3.3 

1^.2 

7.5 

2.9 

2.1 

.8 

25.3 

1956 

3.2 

k.6 

7.8 

2.5 

1.9 

.6 

35.7 

1957 

!  2.7 

5.3 

8.0 

2.5 

1.9 

.6 

3k,0 

1958 

!  1.9 

5.5 

2.5 

2.2 

.3 

36.8 

1959 

:  2.2 

h.9 

7.1 

1.9 

1.6 

.3 

3h.k 

i960 

1.8 

5.2 

7.0 

*2.1 

*1.8 

*.3 

37.9 

1961  2/ 

2.2 

*7-l 

Price  * 

Placed  iinder 

Government  loan 

:    Remaining  in 

!  Parity 

support  1 

•  Percentage 

:  Government  loan 

level  k/  I 

Quantity 

•  of 

crop 

:  Aug, 

SHOCKS  on 

.  31,1961 

:  CU 

Ct. 

1,000  Id* 

Pet. 

1,000  lb. 

1950 

!  3'^.2 

30.5 

0.9 

0 

T  OCT 

iy?i 

:  37«? 

59 

1.5 

0 

1952 

:  37.7 

33.0 

8k 

2.3 

0 

1953 

!  35.6 

31.1 

2k 

.8 

0 

1954 

!  3*^.5 

30.9 

123 

3.3 

0 

1955 

:  3^.1 

30.8 

72 

2.2 

0 

1956 

!  33»o 

32.1 

103 

3.2 

0 

1957 

!  35.5 

11 

.k 

0 

1958 

!  37.5 

29 

1.5 

0 

1959 

:  38.0 

2k 

1.1 

0 

i960 

!         38. i+ 

k 

.2 

0 

1961 

!  39.7 

3^.5 

Total 

567 

0 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.     3/  Through  1959,  as  of  date  determining 
burley  support  level;  for  I96O,  as  of  September;  for  I96I,  as  of  August.         h/  Set  at  66-2/3  per- 
cent of  burley  support  through  1957,  and  stayed  at  I957  level  from  I958  through  I96I  due  to  changes 
in  legislation.    ^Preliminary  estimate. 
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Total  supplies  for  I96I-62 — October  1  stocks  plus  this  year's  crop--are 
estimated  at  Qk-^  million  pounds,  approximately  1^  million  below  196O-6I. 
October  1,  I962  carryover  may  be  reduced  a  little  from  the  current  level. 

By  February  1,  19^2;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  announce  market- 
ing quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia 'sun-cured 
tobacco.    Within  30  days  following  the  announcement,  growers  of  Virginia  s\in- 
cured  (type  37)  will  vote  in  a  referendum  on  whether  or  not  they  approve  mar- 
keting quotas  for  the  19^2,  I963  and  196^  crops.    Approval  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  growers  voting  is  necessary  before  marketing  quotas  can  continue 
in  effect.     In  the  last  referendum  (February  1959) ^  nearly  98  percent  of  those 
voting  favored  marketing  quotas  for  sun-cured.    Producers  of  dark  air-cured 
(types  35-36) ,  in  a  referendum  held  last  February,  approved  marketing  quotas 
for  their  I96I-63  crops. 

Price  Supports  and  Prices 

The  price  support  level  for  the  current  crop  of  dark  air-cured  and  sun- 
cured  is  3^-5  cents  a  pound--the  same  as  for  the  i960  and  3  prior  crops.  Gov- 
ernment price  support  will  continue  for  the  I962  crop  of  dark  air-cured  (types 
35-36)  and,  providing  producers  approve  marketing  quotas,  for  the  I962  crop  of 
Virginia  sun-cured  (type  37).      The  support  level  for  I962  dark  air-cured  and 
Virginia  sun-cured  \r±ll  be  detennined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  flue-cured. 
(See  page   38  •)     It  is  likely  that  the  I962  support  level  will  be  about  1  per- 
cent higher  than  the  3^-5  cents  in  effect  for  the  current  dark  air-cured  and 
sim-cured  crops. 

Last  season,  the  price  of  the  combined  35  -37  types  averaged  37i"  cents 
per  pound — 3  cents  above  1959  and  second  highest  on  record.    Type  35  brought  an 
average  of  38.^  cents--about  a  tenth  more  than  in  the  previous  year.    Hie  I960 
crop  of  type  36  averaged  35 cents--up  almost  1^  cents  from  1959 •  Virginia 
sun-cured  sold  at  a  record  average  of  37-9  cents--3'2  cents  more  than  the  1959 
crop . 

During  the  I96O  crop  marketing  season,  growers  placed  about  1.1  million 
pounds  of  One  Sucker  (type  35)  and  1.2  million  pounds  of  Green  River  (type  36) 
under  Government  loan.    Placements  of  One  Sucker  were  down  substantially  from 
the  previous  year,  and  represented  about  9  percent  of  the  crop  in  contrast  to 
21  percent  in  the  1959  season.    On  the  other  hand,  loan  placements  for  Green 
River  increased  sharply  to  the  largest  in  k  years,  and  were  equal  to  I9  percent 
of  the  crop,  compared  with  1^  percent  in  the  1959  season.    Loan  placements  of 
i960  Virginia  sun-cured  were  even  smaller  than  usual,  amounting  to  5^000  pounds 
or  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  crop. 

Cigar  Tobacco,  Types  ^1-62 

Disappearance  and  Exports 

Filler :    The  I96O-6I  disappearance  of  Pennsylvania  cigar  filler  tobacco 
is  estimated  at  53  million  pounds — about  5  million  larger  than  in  I959-60  and 
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the  largest  in  5  years.  Tlie  196O-61  disappearance  of  Ohio  cigar  filler,  esti- 
mated at  about  6  million  pounds,  is  about  a  half -million  lower  than  in  1959-60. 
It  appears  likely  that  the  disappearance  of  Puerto  Rican  filler  in  I96O-61  i-n.ll 
be  around  30  million  pounds — approximately  h  million  pounds  above  the  unusually 
low  1959-60  figure.  The  predominant  portion  of  the  U.  S.  cigar  filler  types  is 
used  in  cigars,  but  a  sizable  quantity  of  Pennsylvania  tobacco  is  used  in  scrap 
chemng  tobacco.  Exports  of  cigar  filler  account  for  a  very  small  part  of  total 
disappearance,  and  for  I96O-61  are  likely  to  be  around  300^000  pounds. 

Imported  tobacco  accounts  for  35  "to  ^0  percent  of  the  tobacco  utilized 
for  cigar  filler.     For  many  years  Cuba  has  been  the  leading  source *of  cigar 
tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Republic  has  ranked 
second.     In  the  past  year,  use  of  imported  cigar  tobacco  from  other  countries 
has  been  increasing.    D\iring  October  1960-July  I961,  imports  of  Cuban  tobacco 
for  consumption  were  19  percent  lower  than  in  the  same  period  of  1959-60.  By 
contrast,  imports  of  Philippine  tobacco  were  up  about  29  percent.    Though  still 
far  belov:  the  quantity  of  Cuban  and  Philippine  tobacco  used,  imports  of  cigar 
tobacco  for  consumption  from  Dominican  Republic,  Colombia,  Netherlands,  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  and  Indonesia  rose  appreciably  in  the  past  year.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Peruvian  tobacco  entering  cons\miption  channels  dropped  sharply  below  the 
sizable  quantity  of  a  year  earlier. 

Binder ;    The  I96O-61  disappearance  of  Connecticut  Valley  binder  tjrpes 
51 -52  is  estimated  at  about  9  3/^  million  pounds — about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  pounds  more  than  in  1959-60.     Indications  are  that  domestic  use  of  both 
Broadleaf  (type  51)  and  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  will  be  lower  than  a  year  earlier, 
but  the  increase  in  exports --mainly  of  Havana  Seed- -was  enough  to  raise  total 
disappearance  of  the  combined  Connecticut  binder  types  above  1959-60.     The  do- 
mestic use  of  the  Connecticut  binder  types  is  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of 
binder  sheet.     The  development  of  binder  sheet  has  drastically  curtailed  the 
use  of  these  types .    Domestic  use  of  these  types  has  dropped  to  less  than  a 
third  of  what  it  was  5  years  ago.    Exports  of  Havana  Seed  rose  sharply  during 
I96O-61  because  of  the  substantial  shipment  under  P.  L.  kQO  to  Spain,  which 
amounted  to  about  1-|- million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight).     West  Germany  and  Den- 
mark increased  their  takings  of  types  51-52,  but  there  was  a  sharp  decrease  in 
shipments  to  Belgixjm  and  little  change  in  that  going  to  Netherlands. 

The  196O-61  disappearance  of  the  Wisconsin  binder  types  is  estimated  at 
about  21  million  pounds — about  a  half -million  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Domestic 
use  probably  increased  some  but  exports  are  indicated  to  be  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier.     The  main  outlet  for  the  Wisconsin  binder  types  is  scrap  chewing  to- 
bacco— output  of  VThich  during  October  1960-July  I961  \ras  running  almost  even 
■with  a  year  earlier.     On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  West  Germany  and  France, 
two  leading  foreign  outlets,  have  been  substantially  below  those  of  a  year 
earlier. 

Wrapper ;  The  July  1960-June  1961  disappearance  of  shade-grown  wrapper, 
types  61-62,  was  over  I'J-^  million  pounds,  about  1-^  million  above  a  year  earlier 
and  largest  on  record.     Domestic  use  of  Connecticut  Valley  wrapper  (type  61)  was 
up  sharply  from  the  unusually  low  1959-60  figure,  but  exports  were  about  un- 
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changed  from  a  year  earlier.    A  sizable  quantity  of  type  6I — mainly  cuttings, 
clippings,  and  leaves  unsuitable  for  cigar  -wrappers-'is  being  used  as  a  com- 
ponent of  binder  sheet.     Hie  increase  in  domestic  use  of  the  Connecticut  shade- 
grown  type  61  more  than  offset  the  decreases  in  both  the  domestic  use  and  ex- 
ports of  the  Georgia-Florida  shade-grovm  type  62.     Ihe  drop  in  domestic  use  of 
type  62  in  I96O-6I  -was  from  a  record  hi^  in  1959-^0. 

Exports  of  Connecticut  Valley  type  6I  to  V/est  Germany,  the  leading  for- 
eign outlet,  vere  a  little  lover  in  I96O-6I  than  a  year  earlier.    Also,  less 
went  to  East  Germany.    However,  these  decreases  were  about  offset  by  increases 
in  shipments  to  Canada,  the  second  ranking  outlet,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canary  Islands.    Exports  of  Georgia-Florida  type  62  in  I96O-6I  were  down 
29  percent.    West  Germany,  the  leading  foreign  outlet,  took  less  and  East 
Germany,  the  second  ranking  outlet  a  year  ago,  greatly  reduced  her  takings. 
Netherlands  increased  her  takings  substantially  in  I96O-6I  and  was  the  second 
largest  foreign  market  for  this  type.    None  was  reported  as  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  contrast  to  a  fair-sized  quantity  in  1959-60. 

1961-62  Supplies 

Filler :    The  October  1  carryover  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  filler  is 
estimated  at  127  million  pounds,  about  equal  to  that  of  a  year  ago  and  6  mil- 
lion pounds  above  the  record  low  of  2  years  ago.    The  September  estimate  of 
production  of  these  types  is  60  million  pounds — nearly  a  million  more  than  last 
year's  harvestings  and  second  largest  in  10  years.    Hils  year's  crop  of  Penn- 
sylvania tobacco  is  indicated  to  be  about  the  same  size  as  last  year,  but  the 
Ohio  crop  is  probably  the  largest  in  6  years.    The  196I-62  total  supply  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  filler  tobacco — this  year's  production  plus  carryover — 
is  likely  to  be  near  I87  million  pounds — a  little  larger  than  for  I96O-6I  and 
the  largest  since  1955-5^. 

Ihe  Puerto  Rican  crop  of  cigar  filler  type  k6  harvested  early  this  year 
totaled  about  27  million  pounds,  sli^tly  below  a  year  earlier  and  the  second 
hi^est  in  5  years.    The  Puerto  Rican  Government  has  set  a  quota  of  28  million 
pounds  for  the  crop  to  be  planted  this  fall.    Estimated  carryover  of  type  k6  on 
October  1  is  about  h2  million  pounds,  perhaps  the  lowest  in  9  years.    Ihe  pro- 
duction quota,  if  realized,  plus  the  estimated  carryover  would  provide  a  total 
supply  of  about  70  million  pounds — nearly  1  million  below  I96O-6I  but  about 
equal  to  I959-6O. 

Foreign  Cigar  Tobacco  Types :    Total  arrivals  of  tobacco  from  Cuba  during 
January-July  I96I  fell  56  percent  below  the  unusually  large  shipments  received 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  i960.    However,  total  arrivals  of  tobacco  from 
the  Philippine  Republic  was  more  than  a  fifth  greater  than  in  January- July  I960. 
Also,  in  i960  and  thus  far  in  I96I  much  larger  shipments  of  cigar  tobacco  have 
arrived  from  several  other  countries  than  in  prior  years.    In  19^0,  over  3-1/3 
million  pounds  of  unsteramed  cigar  tobacco  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  l.k  million  pounds  from  Coloraibla.    In  January- July  I96I 
total  arrivals  from  Dominican  Republic  were  far  less  than  in  I96O,  but  tobacco 
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Table  24.--Cigar  filler  tobacco,  type  41-46;  Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods. 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


\  Stocks 

Disappearance  1/ 

:  Average 

Year 

:  Production 

Supply 

Total 

Exports 

:  price  per 

[   October  1/ 

[    Domestic  \ 

:  pound 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Average : 

:                                               Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  (type  41) 

1947-49 

:  54.6 

101.4 

156.0 

48.8 

47.8 

1.0 

27.7 

1950 

:  56.0 

115.8 

171.8 

45.6 

45.0 

.6 

26.4 

1951 

:  56.2 

126.2 

182.4 

50.0 

49.3 

.7 

19.0 

:  37.9 

132.4 

170.3 

51.2 

50.8  . 

.4 

25.2 

1953 

:  38.2 

119.1 

157.3 

51.3 

.  51.4 

J2 

27.5 

1954 

:  48.8 

105.7 

154.5 

41.5 

41,4 

.1 

27.4 

1955 

45.7 

113.0 

158.7 

55.0 

54.6 

.4 

24.5 

1956 

:  48.4 

103.7 

152.1 

46.8 

46.6 

.2 

24.0 

1957 

41.2 

105.3 

146.5 

42.8 

42.7 

.1 

20.5 

1958 

51.0 

103.7 

154.7 

50.4 

50.1 

.3 

28.0 

1959 

53.5 

104.3 

157.8 

48.1 

48.0 

.1 

31.5 

1960 

52.7 

109.7 

162.4 

*53.4 

*53.4 

28,5 

1961  2/ 

52.7 

*  109.0 

*161.7 

Ohio,  Miami  Valley  (type  42-44) 

Average: 

1947-49  : 

10.2 

24.5 

34.7 

8.7 

8.7 

26.3 

1950  ; 

10.5 

28.0 

38.5 

7.3 

7.3 

18.6 

1951  : 

7.3 

31.2 

38.5 

10.0 

10.0 

24.4 

8.8 

28.5 

37.3 

10.0 

10.0 

25.0 

1953  : 

6.6 

27.3 

33.9 

9.8 

9.8 

18.5 

1954  : 

8.0 

24.1 

32.1 

9.2 

9.2 

• 

22.5 

1955  : 

7.5 

22.9 

30.4 

7J2 

7.2 

21.8 

1956  : 

6.3 

23.2 

29.5 

6.4 

6.4 

22.0 

1957  : 

4.6 

23.1 

27.7 

7.2 

7.2 

22.8 

1958  : 

2.5 

20.5 

23.0 

5.9 

5.9 

24.2 

1959  : 

6.9 

17.1 

24.0 

6.5 

6.5 

27.3 

1960  : 

6.6 

17.5 

24.1 

*6.1 

*  6.1 

28.1 

1961  2/  : 

7.5 

*18.0 

*25.5 

Puerto  Rico  (typ 

e  46) 

Average:  ; 

1947-49  : 

26.4 

65.0 

91.4 

34.0  . 

29.8 

4.2 

24.8 

1950  : 

25.5 

51.1 

76.6 

28.8 

28.5 

.3 

28.0 

1951  : 

28.1 

47.8 

75.9 

34.1 

33.8 

.3 

30.0 

1952  : 

34.3 

41.8 

76.1 

28.9 

28.6 

.3 

32.0 

1953  : 

34.1 

47.2 

81.3 

32.1 

32.0 

.1 

30.0 

1954  : 

34.0 

49.2 

83.2 

23.9 

23.8 

.1 

30.5 

1955  : 

30.0 

59.3 

89.3 

31.7 

31.6 

.1 

25.2 

1956  : 

24.0 

57.6 

81.6 

31.3 

30.9 

.4 

30.8 

1957 

26.7 

50.3 

77.0 

27.4  , 

27.3 

.1 

27.5 

1958  : 

25.6 

49.6 

75.2 

32.8 

31.6 

1.2 

30.0 

1959  : 

27.6 

42.4 

70.0 

26.2 

25.8 

.4 

32.2 

1960     2/  : 

27.1 

43.8 

70.9 

*30.3 

*  30.0 

*.3 

34.3 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.  2/  Subject  to  revision.    *Preliminary  estimates. 
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Table  25. — United  States  general  imports  of  cigar  tobacco,  I957-6O  ajid 

January- July  1961 


(Declared  w  eight ) 


Classification 

1957 

•  1958 

1959 

:  i960 

.Jan. -  JuJ-v 

and  country 

.  1961 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

Cigar  wrapper  (unstemmed): 

Cuba 

hh2 

352 

748 

830 

106 

Indonesia, 

120 

146 

7 

2 

k 

Total 

562 

498 

755 

1  y  y 

832 

^  -y 

Cigar  filler  (stemmed): 

Cuba 

8,896 

8,797 

10,155 

?    y  y 

7,580 

3,067 

Philippine  Republic 

235 

327 

193 

512 

0 

West  Germajiy 

121 

66 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

9,252 

9,190 

10,348 

8,092 

3,C67 

Cigar  filler  (unstemmed): 

Cuba 

14,830 

16 , 171 

24,263 

26,084 

8,227 

DominicaJi  Republic 

0 

24 

636 

3,357 

300 

Colombia 

0 

0 

2 

1,423 

3,980 

Netherlajids 

2 

0 

4 

1,338 

70 

Paraffuav 

0 

0 

6 

372 

1  ,l43 

Indonesia 

C 

0 

4 

259 

y  y 

671 

Brazil 

0 

0 

2 

185 

1,377 

Philippine  Republic  i 

0 

4,264 

2,801 

150 

26 

Peru 

0 

0 

5,863 

0 

0 

Other 

13 

11 

30 

24 

34 

Total 

14,845 

20,470 

33,611 

33,192 

15,828 

Scrap: 

Cuba 

6,977 

7,529 

\  ,  y  y 

11,860 

2,767 

Philippine  Republic 

6,560 

5,479 

6,4l6 

y  7  f  1 

8,256 

7  ^ 

Spain 

0 

66 

1,224 

0 

0 

Netherlands 

:  0 

0 

0 

4 

249 

n 

0 

J. 

other  1/ 

47 

119 

479 

371 

413 

Total  1/ 

12,064 

12,641 

15,648 

21,963 

11,937 

All  classifications: 

Cuba 

29,625 

32,297 

42,695 

46,354 

14,167 

Philippine  Republic 

6,795 

10,070 

9,410 

10,389 

8,282 

other  countries 

.  303 

432 

8,257 

7,336 

8,493 

Grand  total  . 

36,723 

42,799 

60, 362 

64,079 

30,942 

1/  Does  not  include  entries  under  this  classification  that  probably  vere  not  for 
eventual  use  in  cigars.    From  Turkey,  1,265,000  of  scrap  arrived  in  1959,  1,123,000 
pounds  in  i960,  and  1,333,752  pounds  in  Jajiuaiy-July  I961,     From  Greece, '324,000  pounds 
of  scrap  arrived  in  1960  and  252,000  pounds,  in  Janu.ary-July  1961. 


Note:    General  imports  include  all  arrivals  in  the  United  States  as  distinguished 
from  "imports  for  consumption"  which  represent  merchandise  entering  into  domestic 
consumption  channels . 
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arrivals  from  Colombia  jxamped  to  h  million  pounds.    Also  in  January-July  I96I, 
total  arrivals  of  unstemmed  tobacco  and  scrap  from  Paraguay  were  1.^  million 
pounds — far  more  than  in  entire  I960.     Prior  to  I96O,  only  negligible  quantities 
of  tobacco,  or  none,  came  to  the  United  States  from  Colombia,  Paraguay,  and 
Brazil.     (See  table  25.)    Also  in  January-July  I96I,  two-thirds  of  a  nLillion 
pounds  of  cigar  filler  arrived  from  Indonesia,  over  2^  times  total  arrivals  in 
entire  I96O;  previously,  practically  no  cigar  filler  had  come  to  the  U.  S.  from 
Indonesia,  though  in  prewar  years  substantial  shipments  of  cigar  wrapper  had 
come  from  there. 

Binder:    The  October  1  carryover  of  Connecticut  Valley  binder  types  51-52 
is  estimated  at  nearly  30^  million  pounds — nearly  3  million  below  a  year  ago 
and  a  record  low.    The  September  estimate  of  production  of  these  types  is  5*2 
million  pounds — nearly  a  fourth  less  than  in  I96O  and  the  smallest  on  record. 
The  I96I-62  total  supply  of  types  51-52 — the  crops  plus  the  estimated  carryover — 
at  roughly  36  million  pounds  will  be  about  h  million  below  I96O-6I  and  a  record 
low. 

The  October  1  carryover  of  the  Wisconsin  binder  types  5^-55  is  estimated 
at  over  kQ  million  pounds — about  1^  to  2  million  above  carryover  in  each  of  the 
past  3  years.    The  September  1  estimate  of  production  of  types  5^-55  is  a  little 
over  22  million  pounds — slightly  lower  than  in  I96O.    The  indication  is  that  the 
Southern  Wisconsin  (type  5^)  crop  is  up  a  little  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55)  crop.    The  I96I-62 
total  supply  of  the  Wisconsin  types — -production  plus  carryover — is  likely  to  be 
about  TOg"  million  pounds — over  1  million  larger  than  for  I96O-61.    The  increase 
in  supply  over  a  year  ago  is  indicated  to  be  in  the  Southern  Wisconsin  type  '^k, 
with  little  change  likely  in  total  supply  of  Northern  Wisconsin  type  55 • 

Wrapper:    The  July  1  carryover  of  shade -grown  wrapper  types  6I-62  at  26 
million  pounds  is  15  percent  above  July  1,  I96O  and  a  record  high.    Most  of  the 
jmnp  was  in  the  stocks  of  Georgia-Florida  wrapper  type  62.    The  September  esti- 
mate of  production  of  types  6I-62  is  nearly  I9  million  pounds — about  10  percent 
lower  than  last  year's  harvestings.     Production  in  both  areas  is  below  the  re- 
cord levels  of  last  year,  but  most  of  the  decline  is  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

The  total  supply  of  shade-grown  wrapper — the  crop  plus  carryovers — is 
about  ^5  million  pounds,  about  I.3  million  pounds  above  that  for  I96O-61  and  a 
record  high.    The  supply  of  Connecticut  Valley  wrapper  is  second  only  to  last 
year's  high  while  the  supply  of  Georgia-Florida  wrapper  is  indicated  to  be  ik 
percent  above  last  year's — the  previous  record  high  for  that  type. 

1962  Marketing  Quotas  suid 
Acreage  Allotments 

By  February  1,  I962,  the  I962  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  will 
be  announced  for  (l)  Connecticut  Valley  binder  types  51-52,  and  (2)  Ohio  filler 
types  k2-hh  and  binder  types  53-55  (principally  Wisconsin). 
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Table  26. — Cigar  binder  tobacco,  types  51-52:    Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

Produc- 

Stocks 

:  Supply 

:              Disappearance  l/ 

Average 
price  per 

tion 

.  October  1 

:  Total 

:    Domestic  : 

Exports 

pound 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  (type  51) 

Average :  : 

Ik.k 

28.5 

1+2.8 

II+.7 

12.1+ 

2.3 

5I+.7 

1950 

16. k 

27.7 

l+l+.l 

11+.3 

13.3 

1.0 

52.0 

1951 

li+.5 

29.8 

kh.3 

ll+.l 

13.2 

.9 

51.0 

1952 

lk.8 

30.2 

k^.O 

11+.5 

13.8 

.7 

50.0 

1953 

Ik. -J 

30.5 

14-5.2 

13.1+ 

12.7 

.7 

58.1+ 

195^+ 

13.3 

31.8 

1+5.1 

11.7 

11.5 

.2 

56.5 

1955 

12.1 

33.^ 

1+5.5 

1I+.7 

II+.3 

.1+ 

I+I+.9 

1956 

7.5 

30.8 

38.3 

12.8 

11.3 

1.5 

59.0 

1957 

5.1 

25.5 

30.6 

8.1+ 

7.7 

.7 

50.0 

1958 

3.6 

22.2 

25.8 

5.8 

5.6 

.2 

5I+.O 

1959 

20.0 

2U.5 

^.9 

i+.7 

.2 

1+5.0 

i960 

3.6 

19.6 

23.2 

*i+.8 

*l+.5 

*.3 

l+l+.O 

1961  2/ 

3.0 

*18.1+ 

*21.k 

Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed  (type  52) 

Average : 

II+.8 

18.5 

33.3 

11.9 

9.1 

2.8 

59.2 

1950 

15-2 

25.0 

I4O.2 

12.9 

11.2 

1.7 

39.8 

1951 

11.2 

27.3 

38.5 

11.0 

9.1 

1.9 

1+2.6 

1952 

9.6 

27.5 

37.1 

12.9 

11.5 

1.1+ 

1+8.9 

1953 

12.0 

2k.2 

36.2 

11.9 

10.8 

1.1 

5I+.9 

195i+ 

11.9 

2k.3 

36.2 

12.9 

12.2 

.7 

l+l+.O 

1955 

9.9 

23.3 

33.2 

11.6 

10.1 

1.5 

35.0 

1956 

5.8 

21.6 

27.ll- 

7.2 

5.7 

1.5 

1+2.3 

1957 

3.2 

20.2 

23.1+ 

7.5 

6.3 

1.2 

I+I+.9 

1958 

1.8 

15.9 

17.7 

3.2 

2.6 

.6 

1+9.1+ 

1959 

3.2 

Ik. 3 

17.7 

i+.o 

3.3 

•  7 

1+1.2 

i960 

3.2 

13.6 

16.8 

*i+.9 

*3.2 

*1.7 

1+2.8 

1961  2/ 

2.2 

*11.9 

*ll4-.l 

Total 

Connecticut 

Valley  (types  51-52) 

Average : 

29.2 

kf.O 

76.2 

26.6 

21.5 

5.1 

56.9 

1950 

31.6 

52.7 

81+.  3 

27.2 

21+.5 

2.7 

1+6.1 

1951 

25.7 

57.1 

82.8 

25.1 

22.3 

2.8 

1+7.3 

1952 

2k. k 

57.7 

82.1 

27.1+ 

25.3 

2.1 

1+9.6 

1953 

26.7 

5^.7 

81.1+ 

25.3 

23.5 

1.8 

56.8 

195^^ 

25.2 

56.1 

81.3 

2I+.6 

23-7 

.9 

50.6 

1955 

22.0 

56.7 

78.7 

26.3 

2I+.1+ 

1.9 

1+0.1+ 

1956 

13.3 

52.14- 

65.7 

20.0 

17.0 

3.0 

51.7 

1957 

8.3 

1^5.7 

51+. 0 

15.9 

ll+.O 

1.9 

1+8.2 

1958 

^.k 

38.1 

1+3.5 

9.0 

8.2 

.8 

52.1+ 

1959 

7-7 

31+. 5 

1+2.2 

8.9 

8.0 

.9 

1+2.6 

i960 

6.8 

33-3 

1+0.0 

*9.7 

*7.7 

^.0 

1+3.1+ 

1961  2/ 

.  5.2 

*30.3 

*35.5 

T7    Year  beginning  October  1.      27    Subject  to  revision. 


*Prelirainary  estimates. 
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Table  27. — Cigar  binder  tobacco,  types  5^^-55:     Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Stocks 

Disappearance  l/ 

:  Average 
;  price 

Production 

:  October 

1    .  Supply 

:  psi" 

Total  ; 

Domestic 

\  Exports 

:  pound 

Million 

Million  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Southern  Wisconsin  (type  '^k) 

Average : 

19^+7-^9 

38.3 

51.7 

12.7 

12.5 

0.2 

22.5 

1950 

13.2 

ko.i 

53.3 

13.0 

13.0 

23.5 

1951 

10. 

ho. 3 

50.7 

16.0 

16.0 

25.3 

1952 

8.3 

3h.7 

43.0 

9.7 

8.1 

1.6 

19.5 

1953 

7.2 

33.3 

40.5 

10.0 

10.0 

24.3 

I95U 

7.5 

30.5 

38.0 

9.0 

8.5  . 

.5 

24.3 

1955 

6.7 

29.0 

35.7  ' 

10.3 

9-9 

.4 

22.9 

1956 

6.8 

23. k 

32.2 

11.2 

11.0 

.2 

26.1 

1957 

7.6 

21.0 

28.6 

8.6 

8.2 

.4 

31.1 

1958 

8.8 

20.0 

28.8 

7.9 

7.5 

.4 

34.6 

1959 

9.2 

20.9 

30.1 

7.9 

7.6 

.3 

29.3 

i960 

9.1 

22.2 

31,3 

*8.0 

*7.9 

*.l 

28.0 

1961  2/ 

*23.3 

*32.7 

Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55) 

Average : 

19^7-49 

19.6 

36.3 

55.9 

18.5 

17.5 

1.0 

2b. 0 

1950 

18.7 

40.8 

59.5 

16.4 

16.3 

.1 

28.1 

1951 

12.9 

'^3.1 

56.0 

15.6 

15.5 

.1 

31.3 

1952 

13.6 

40. U 

54.0 

18.6 

18.4 

.2 

31.4 

1953 

12.8 

35.4 

48.2 

16.4 

16.1 

.3 

31.9 

195^ 

15.1^ 

31.8 

47.2 

.  16.3 

16.1 

.2 

32.7 

1955 

30.9 

45.2 

13.4 

13.1 

.3 

24.6 

1956  : 

13.h 

31.8 

45.2 

13.6 

13.4 

.2 

30.9 

1957 

12.2 

31.6 

43.8 

17.2 

15-1 

2.1 

33-5 

1958 

13.0 

26.6 

39.6 

14.3 

12.0 

2.3 

35.2 

1959 

11.6 

25.3 

36.9 

12.5 

11.6 

•  9 

37.1 

i960 

I3A 

2k.h 

37.8 

*13.0 

n2.5 

*.5 

30.6 

1961  2/ 

12.9 

*2h.8 

*37.7 

Total  Wisconsin 

types  (54-55) 

Average : 

I947-I+9 

33.0 

7k.6 

107.6 

31.2 

30.0 

1.2 

26.2 

1950 

31-9 

80.9 

112.8 

29.4 

29.3 

.1 

26.2 

1951 

23.3 

83.4 

106.7 

31.6 

31.5 

.1 

28.6 

1952 

21.9 

75.1 

97.0 

?8.3 

26.5 

1.8 

26.9 

T  oc:'3  I 

20.0 

68.7 

88.7 

26.4 

26.1 

.3 

25.8 

195^ 

22.9 

62.3 

85.2 

25.3 

24.6 

.7 

30.0 

1955 

21.0 

59.9 

80.9 

23.7 

23.0  , 

.7 

24.1 

1956 

20.2 

57.2 

77.4 

24.8 

24.4 

.4 

29.3 

1957 

19.8 

52.6 

72.4 

25.8 

23.3 

2.5 

32.6 

1958 

21.8 

46.6 

68.4 

22.2 

19.5 

2.7 

35.0 

1959  : 

20.8 

46.2 

67.0 

20.4 

19.2 

1.2 

33.7 

i960 

22.5 

46.6 

69.1 

*21.0 

*20.4 

^.6 

29.6 

1961  2/ 

22.3 

*4a.i 

*70.4 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 


♦Preliminary  estimates . 
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Table  28. — Cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  types  6l-62;     Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices,  for  specified  periods 


(Farm- sales  \rei;3ht) 


Disappearance  1/ 

Average 

Year 

Production 

Stocks 
July  1 

Supply 

price 

Total 

:  Domestic  : 

E3q)orts 

per 
pound 

i  IX  J — L  J.  \Ji.X 

l.Iillion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

nounds 

pounds 

TDOvmds 

po\inds 

Tjounds 

P  en  t 

Connecticut  ' 

Galley  Shade-grown  (type  61) 

V 

lQl).7_l4.Q 

10.2 

11.0 

21.0 

8.9 

268.3 

Q-1 

13.6 

22.7 

9.7 

P05  0 

8  2 

13.0 

21.2 

8.3 

pn5  n 

1952 

8.9 

12.9 

21.8 

10.8 

210.0 

10.  ^ 

11.0 

21.3 

9.9 

205.0 

9  9 
y  •  y 

11.1+ 

21.3 

10.2 

PI  5  n 

1955 

8.3 

11.1 

19.9 

9.3 

215.0 

10.^ 

10.6 

20,9 

9.5 

190.0 

1QS7 

11.8 

11.1+ 

23.2 

10.1 

205.0 

1958 

10.2 

13.1 

23.3 

10.3 

f,  0 

•?  k 

2^5.0 

10.7 

13.0 

23.7 

8.6 

0 .  X 

210.0 

i960 

12.0 

15.1 

27.1 

11.1+ 

A  0 

o.y 

2.? 

225 .0 

1961  2/ 

10.1+ 

15.7 

26.1 

Georgia-Florida  Shade-:  ;r own 

vtype  od) 

5.2 

3.8 

9.1 

I+.3 

235.0 

1950 

6.U 

5-9 

12.3 

5-^ 

200.0 

6.8 

6.9 

13.7 

5.i+ 

180.0 

1952 

5.8 

8.3 

ll+.l 

5.8 

180.0 

195^ 

8.3 

12.8 

6.0 

195.0 

195U 

•^y  y^ 

6.6 

6.8 

13.1^ 

6.5 

195.0 

1955 

:  6.8 

6.9 

13-7 

7.3 

185.0 

1956 

:  6.8 

6.1+ 

13.2 

6.1 

180.0 

1  957 

7  1 

7.1 

ll+,2 

6.7 

190.0 

1958 

6  ^ 

7.5 

13.8 

6.5 

1+.6 

1.9 

185.0 

1  959 

7  8 

7.3 

15.1 

7.5 

6.2 

1.3 

195 .0 
•*-y  y  •  ^ 

^  Qf,Ci 
j^y\j\j 

Q  n 

y  -  ^ 

7.6 

16.6 

6.2 

5.2 

1.0 

200 .0 

1  Ofil    ?  / 
j-y  wx  ^/ 

8  5 

10. k 

18.9 

Total  Shade -grown  (types 

61-62) 

iiV  c:xa(^c 

X^H-  1  '-'■ry 

-L?  •  J 

Ik. 8 

30.1 

13.3 

11.2 

2.1 

257.0 

L-y  \  * 

-i-P .  y 

19.1^ 

3'^.9 

Ik. 9 

11.3 

3.6 

203.0 

1  951 

1  k  9 

XH- .  y 

20.0 

13.7 

10.1 

3.6 

19I+.O 

1952 

Ik. 7 

21.2 

35.9 

16.6 

12.2 

l+.U 

198.0 

1953 

1I+.8 

19.3 

3'+.l 

15.9 

12.2 

3.7 

202>0 

1951+ 

16. k 

18.2 

31+. 6 

16.6 

12.1+ 

1+.2 

207.0 

1955 

15.6 

18.0 

33.6 

16.6 

11.5 

5.1 

202.0 

1956 

17.2 

17.0 

3i*-.2 

15.7 

11.2 

I+.5 

186.0 

1957 

18.9 

18.5 

37. 1+ 

16.8 

11.5 

5.3 

199.0 

1958 

16.5 

20.6 

37.1 

16.8 

11.5 

5.3 

216.0 

1959 

18. 5 

20.3 

38.8 

16.1 

12.3 

3.8 

20I+.O 

i960 

21.0 

22.7 

l^3.7 

17.6 

lU.l 

3.5 

21I+.O 

1961  2/ 

18.9 

26.1 

k5.o 

1/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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Table  29. — Cigar  tobacco  types:    Government  price  support  levels  l/ 


Type 

i  1957 

;  1958 

i  1959  i 

i960 

;  1961 

Ohio  cigar  filler^  types  k2-hh 
r\xG L  00  nican  iiX-Lei  ^   ^ype  4-0 

23.2 

23. i+ 

23  A 

23.^ 

23.4 

00  7 

Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf 
binder,  type  51 

53.8 

56.2 

2/39.6 

39-6 

39.6 

Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed 

k8,8 

W.O 

? /^Q  6 

N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Havana  Seed  type  53 

23.3 

25.5 

26,5 

26.5 

26.5 

Southern  Wisconsin  binder,  type  5^ 
Northern  Wisconsin  binder,  type  55 

23.3 
29.9 

25.5 
31.0 

26.5 
32.0  . 

26.5 
32.0 

26.5 
32.0 

1/  Through  1959^  price  supports  based  on  90  percent  of  parity,  but  in  1960  and  1961  they  stayed 
at  1959  levels  due  to  changes  in  legislation.    2/  Beginning  with  1959j  the  method  of  computing 


parity  prices  for  types  51-52  vas  changed  and  this  resulted  in  a  reduction  from  previous  levels. 


Table  30. --Cigar  tobacco  price  support  operations,  quantities  placed  under  loan, 
1950-60,  and  remaining  under  loan  Aug.  31^  I96I 


Puerto 

:  Ohio 

:      Conn.  : 

Conn . 

:  So. 

:  No. 

Crop  year 

Rican, 

:  types 

:    Valley,  : 

Valley, 

:  Wis., 

:  VJis., 

:  Total 

type  k6 

:  k2-kk 

:    type  5I  : 

type  52 

:  type  5^ 

:  type  55 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1950 

0.3 

2.6 

0.1 

3.7 

l.k 

0.6 

1/11.5 

1951 

1.1 

.6 

1.7 

2.7 

k.8 

.1 

1/11.0 

1952 

l.k 

N  0 

Price  S 

u  p  p  0  r 

t  2/ 

l.k 

1953 

l.k 

2.7 

1.8 

27h 

1.9 

1/10.3 

195^ 

5.1 

1.2 

1.3 

.9 

12.7 

1955 

2.8 

.8 

7.8 

5.2 

.k 

3-1 

20.1 

1956 

1.5 

.k 

1.7 

1.6 

.1 

•9 

6.2 

1957 

2.0 

.1 

2.5 

.k 

.3 

5-3 

1958 

2.0 

0 

.3 

.1 

0 

.1 

2.5 

1959 

1.8 

0 

1.5 

.2 

•  9 

3/ 

k.k 

i960 

>9 

0 

1.6 

2.6 

3.2 

3.2 

11.  5 

Total 

20.  3 

8.1^ 

18.0 

21.7 

11.1 

1/96.9 

Remaining  as 

of 

August  31, 

1961 

0 

0 

8.7 

h.Q 

h.o 

3.1 

20.6 

1/  Includes  2.8  million  pounds  of  1950  crop  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  (type  ^-l)  and  negligible 
amo\ints  from  the  I95O,  1951?  and  I953  crops  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  seed  (type  53). 
2/  Price  support  not  in  effect  because  marketing  quotas  were  disapproved  by  growers.  Less 
thsui  50,000  poxinds. 
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Growers  of  Pennsylvania  filler  type  kl,  in  February  1959,  rejected 
quotas  on  their  1959^  19^0  and  1961  crops  as  they  had  in  all  previous  refer- 
endums  for  this  type.     In  accordance  with  the  le:;al  requirement,  Pennsylvania 
growers  will  vote  probably  sometime  in  February  I962,  on  whether  or  not  they 
favor  marketin"  quotas  on  their  19^2,  I963,  and  1961+  crops.     If  quotas  are 
disapproved    a  quota  will  not  be  placed  in  effect.    Another  referendum  could 
not  then  be  held  until  early  I965  unless  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  ,:jro\rers 
petitioned  the  Secretary  of  A^-riculture .    Under  the  law,  price  support  cannot 
be  offered  unless  a  marketing  quota  is  in  effect. 

For  Puerto  Rican  ci  ar  filler  type  kS,  a  quota  has  been  applied  for 
several  years  by  the  Commonwealth  ''overnment  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Existinr:  leg  islation  on  tobacco  makes  no  provision  for  marketin."  quotas 
on  the  shade-:;:rown  cigar  wapper  types  6I-62. 

Price  Supports 

For  the  kinds  of  cigar  tobacco  under  Federal  marketing  quotas  and  Puerto 
Rican  type  U6,  price  support  is  mandatory.     The  I961  levels  of  support  are  the 
same  as  in  I96O  and  1959-     For  the  I962  crops,  the  support  leve].s  of  the  eligible 
kinds  of  cigar  tobacco  will  be  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for 
flue-cured  on  page  38-     If  the  parity  index  remains  near  its  recent  level  for 
the  rest  of  I961,  the  1962  support  levels  will  be  1  percent  higher  than  for  1961. 
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Table  31  • — Tobacco  leaf  represented  in  stocks  of  tobacco  sheet  on  specified  dates  1/ 


(Reported  weight) 


i960 

.  1961 

Types 

:        July  1 

:     October  1 

:    January  1 

April  1 

:      J\ily  1 

1,000  lb 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

Flue-cured  (types  11-14) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

88 

:  2,938 
:  3,026 

90 
2,402 
2,492 

116 
2,298 
2,4l4 

124 
2,809 
2,933 

2,864 
3,003 

Burley  (type  31) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal. 

:  0 
:       1, 500 

1,500 

0 

1,447 
1,447 

0 

1,064 
1,064 

0 

1,397 
1,397 

0 

l,4oo 
l,4oo 

Foreign  grown  (type  90 ) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 

Subtotal  • 

60 
181 
24l 

53 
218 
271 

84 
242 
326 

86 
283 

369 

112 
3 

486 

Total  for  cigarettes 
(including  smoking  tobacco) 

Unstemmed 

Stemmed  2/ 
Subtotal  2/ 

148 
4,642 
4,790 

143 
4,094 

4,237 

200 
3,630 
3,830 

210 
'+,515 
4,725 

4,665 
4,916 

Pennsylvania  (type  hi) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

68 
251 
319 

44 
235 

-    ,  279 

80 
243 
323 

49 
312 
361 

47 

341 
388 

Connecticut  VaJLley  (type  51 ) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

310 

229 

539 

305 

206 

511 

329 
210 

539 

355 
292 
647 

pfl6 
157 

443  . 

Connecticut  Valley  (type  52) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

191 

0 

191 

190 
0 

190 

171 
0 
171 

236 

130 
366 

212 

0 

212 

Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

182 
7 

189 

2l4 

8 
222 

199 
32 

231 

185 
3 

188 

1 

203 

Connecticut  Valley  (type  61) 
Unstemmed 
Stemmed 
Subtotal 

45 

380 

64  . 

448 

4o 
4oo 

68 
430 
498 

74 

442 
516 

Cuba-Havana  (type  81)  : 
stemmed  : 

OUDT^OUcLX  i 

Total  for  cigars  _2/  : 
Unstemmed  : 
stemmed  : 
Subtotal  : 

0 

0 

78 

6 

01. 
04 

90 
9 
99 

43 
28 

71 

816 
874 
1.690 

845 
893- 
1,738 

900 
893 

1,793 

985 
1,222 
2,207 

1,122 
5,693 

Grand  total  for  all  types  ' 

6,480 

5,975 

5,623 

6,932 

6,815 

1/  Does  not  include  tobacco  stems  added  in  manufacturing  process.  2/  Includes  very  small  quantity  of 
Maryland  (type  32).    ^  Includes  small  quantities  of  mostly  other  cigar  types  not  separately  listed. 
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Taule  33- — Federal  and  State  taix  revenues  from  tobacco  products  for 

specified  periods 


:  Federal 

loxai 

Federal 

Fiscal 

!  Ciga- 

Chev/ing^ 

ATI 
All 

Total 

Local 

bxaxe 

uigars 

smoKing 

.  1  ox.a± 

tobacco 

(jOVX    s . 

and 

year 

rettes 

0  / 
£/ 

and 

•  3/ 

prOCLUCT/  s 

and 

c;  / 
11 

local 

:  y 

snuff 

k, 

State 

UO VX     S . 

5/ 

Wl  J. . 

Fil  X.  . 

Fll  ±  . 

M-i  1 

Ml  1  • 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

QO±  . 

CLOX  . 

0.01  . 

CLOl  . 

QOl  . 

U.01  . 

u.01 . 

U.01  . 

Average  t 

n  Q'sri  '3Jl 

±0 

(^k 
Oh- 

kPk 

"1  Q 
ly 

kk-^ 

-i-yop-jy 

:  ^57 

13 

61 

532 

pu 

sAp 

:  719 

19 

58 

800 

127 

927 

19^5 

03  ( 

3  ( 

57 

93^ 

1  kq 
14p 

1,  *J  (  1 

•  J-,'J(3 

kl 

kO 
49 

1 ,  loo 

^  qA 
lyo 

T  ^Ak 
1,  304 

194  f 

1/1^5 

40 

44 

1,230 

c:4p 

1  kA-3 

1,403 

1940 

1,208 

47 

44 

1,300 

"DOT 

337 

1,d3  f 

1949 

1,233 

46 

43 

1,322 

388 

1,710 

I95U 

1,  cf^J 

kO 
4^1 

kO 

1,  3'=^o 

Jnk 
414 

T       'V)|  0 

1,  1^^ 

1951 

1  00)1 

kk 

kl 
4± 

T    "3  Ari 
1,  30U 

43U 

1   At  n 
1,  oiu 

19p£^ 

-L,4  ^M- 

kt^ 

-L,  pop 

kkO 

0  m  k 

1,587 

46 

21 

1,655 

9  1  Pk 

195^ 

1,51^ 

46 

20 

1,580 

464 

2,044 

-LypP 

T  ^nk 

kf^ 

-L,  P  ( 1 

ii,  UJl 

p  nAn 

1,549 

45 

19 

1,613 

SI 

pio 

P   T  71 

1957 

1,611 

45 

18 

1,674 

558 

2,232 

48 

2,280 

1958  : 

1,668 

47 

18 

1,734 

619 

2,353  " 

50 

2,403 

1959  : 

1,738 

51 

17 

1,807 

677 

2,484 

53 

2,537 

i960  : 

1,864 

50 

17 

1,932 

923 

2,855 

65 

2,920 

1961  : 

1,924 

50 

17 

1,991 

986 

2,977 

7/ 

7/ 

1/  Includes  large  cigarettes. 

2/  Includes  small  cigars  and  amounts  on  cigars  from  Puerto  Rico  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  Puerto  Rico. 

3/  Includes  cigarette  papers  and  tubes,  floor  taxes,  penalties,  etc. 

4/  Includes  collections  in  Hawaii  beginning  1955  and  in  Alaska  beginning  1957' 

5/  Comparable  estimates  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1955- 

6/  Preliminary. 

7/  Local  government  collections  for  fiscal  196O  not  yet  available. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census . 
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Table  34, — Tobacco  manufactures:  Net  sales,  net  income,  and  profit  ratios, 

annual  1947-60,  by  quarters  1959-61 


Period 

;  Net 
sales 

Net  income 

Profit 

Before 
Federal 
tax 

After 
Federal 
tax 

Per  dollar 
of  aales 

As  percentage  of 
stockholders  equity 
(annual  basis) 

Before 
Federal 
tax 

!  After 

Federal 
,  tax 

Before 
r  euerai 
tax 

.  After 

U<  ^  "  izi     o  I 

,      r cucrai 
.  tax 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

:  dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

1947 

2,641 

178 

109 

6.7 

4.1 

16.6 

10.1 

1948 

3,081 

257 

159 

8.3 

5.2 

22.0 

13.7 

1949 

•  3.061 

250 

156 

8.2 

5.1 

20.2 

12.6 

1950 

3,129 

281 

152 

9.0 

4.9 

21.3 

11.5 

1951 

3,378 

295 

129 

8.7 

3.8 

21.7 

9.5 

1952 

3,702 

285 

120 

7.7 

3.2 

19 .8 

8.4 

1953 

3,768 

338 

138 

9.0 

3.7 

22.9 

9.4 

1954 

3,672 

329 

156 

9.0 

4.2 

21.5 

10.2 

1955 

3.796 

388 

183 

10^ 

4.8 

24.2 

11.4 

1956 

3,959 

413 

197 

10.4 

5.0 

24.6 

11.7 

1957 

4,262 

459 

220 

10.8 

5.2 

26.0 

12.5 

1958 

4,649 

521 

249 

11.2 

5.4 

28.2 

13.5 

1959 

4,908 

551 

265 

11.2 

5.4 

27.8 

13.4 

1960 

5,139  . 

577 

281 

11.2 

5.5 

27.5 

13.4 

Quarterly 

1959 

1 

1,114 

121 

58 

10.9 

5.2 

25.1 

12.0 

2 

1,264 

145 

70 

11.5 

5.5 

29.5 

14.2 

3  : 

1,277 

1  C  f 

151 

"70 

11.8 

5.6 

30.3 

14.4 

4  : 

1,253 

134 

65 

10.7 

5.2 

26,5 

12.8 

1960  : 

1  : 

1,172 

128 

61 

10.9 

5.2 

25.2 

12.0 

2  : 

1,320 

149 

71 

11.3 

5.4 

28.5 

13.6 

3  : 

1,333 

153 

73 

11.5 

5.5 

28.8 

13.7 

4  : 

1,314 

147 

76 

11.2 

5.8 

27.4 

14.2 

1961  : 

1  : 

1,231 

138 

65 

11.2 

5.3 

25.5 

12.0 

2  : 

i,364 

162 

78 

11.9 

5.7 

29.2 

14.1 

Note:  The  1947-50  data  lack  strict  comparability  with  the  series  beginning  1951. 

Compiled  and  adapted  from  Quarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manufacturing  Corporations,  Federal  Trade 
Commission- -Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Item 

Unit  or 
base 

i960 

1961  ; 

Last  data  as 
percentage  of 

rieriod 

July 

Alien ]  fit 

June 

July 

August  ; 

a  year  earlier 

Average  price  at  auct ions 

60.2 

62.9  \ 

Flue -cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

55.1 

57.9  ■ 

Closed 

109 

Burley 

Ct.  per  lb. 

n 

-  1  —  0 

-  e  -  d 

Q  _ 

1 

—  0  —  s  — 

-  d  ; 

Maryland 

Ct .  per  lb . 

56.  5 

Closed 

62.2 

105 

Cf..  "ner  lb. 

c 

-  1   -  0 

—  S 

-  e  -  d  . 

C  - 

1 

_  0  —  s  — 

-  d  : 

Ky  •  — T  enn •  fire— cured 

Ct .  per  lb • 

c 

-  1   -  0 

—  s 

-  e  -  d 

C  - 

1 

—  0  —  s  — 

-  d  : 

Ky-— Tenii.  dark  air— cured 

Ct .  per  lb . 

c 

-  1   -  0 

—  s 

-  e  -  d 

C  - 

1 

_  0  —  s  — 

e 

-  d  : 

Virginia  sun— cured 

Ct .  per  lb . 

c 

-  1   -  0 

—  s 

-  e  -  d 

C  - 

1 

_  0  —  s  — 

e 

-  d  : 

Parity  prices  Xj 

63.2 

63.2 

64.5 

64.5 

64.7  \ 

Flue— cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

102 

Burley 

Ct .  per  lb . 

65.6 

65.6 

68.4 

68.4 

68.6  : 

105 

MEiryland 

Ct .  per  lb . 

57.8 

57.8 

60.0 

60.0 

60.2  : 

104 

Virginia  fire— cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

42.6 

42.6 

h3.5 

h3-5 

43.6  : 

102 

Ky.-Tenn,  fire-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

42.9 

42.9 

h3.3 

1+5.5  : 

106 

Ky.-Tenn.  dark  air-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

37-8 

37.8 

40.2 

40.2 

40.3  ; 

107 

Virginia  sun-cured 

Ct.  per  lb. 

38.4 

38.4 

39.6 

39.6 

39.7 

103 

Pa.  cigar  filler 

Ct.  per  lb. 

29.7 

29.7 

30.3 

30.3 

30.4 

102 

Conn.  Valley  cigar  binder 

Ct .  per  lb . 

45.0 

45.0 

46.2 

46.2 

46.4 

103 

Wis  •  binder  £Lnd  Ohio  filler 

Ct .  per  lb . 

32.8 

32.8 

33-9 

33.9 

34.0 

104 

Puerto  Rican  filler 

Ct.  per  lb. 

33.1 

33-1 

35-1 

35.1 

35.2 

106 

Parity  index  2/ 

1910-14=100 

298 

298 

300 

300 

301 

101 

Industrial  production  index  3/ 

1957=100 

110 

108 

110 

112 

1-13 

105 

Employment 

Nfi.1. 

68.7 

68.3 

68.7 

68.5 

68.5 

100 

Personal  income  k/ 

BU.  dol. 

404.7 

405.2 

417.3 

421.2 

419.3 

103 

i960 

196I 

June 

Julv 

June 

July 

Taxable  removals 

Cigarett  es 

Bil. 

43.6 

44.4 

44.0 

Cigars 

Mil. 

571.9 

503.9 

602.2 

535.5 

5^2. i^- 

^  Jt.  •  -r 

106 

Snoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

6.2 

4.8 

6.4 

6.3 

4.9 

102 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

6.0 

5.8 

5.8 

5-0 

102 

Snuff 

Mil.  lb. 

3.3 

2.2 

3.3 

2.2 

100 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

235-0 

270.7 

200.2 

244.3 

280.2 

104 

Cigars 

mi. 

3,188.0 

3,691.9 

2,523.9 

3,059.^^ 

3,591.9 

97 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

36.2 

40.9 

30.9 

37.2 

42.1 

103 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

32.1 

37-0 

26.2 

32.0 

37-0 

100 

Snuff 

Mil.  lb. 

17.8 

20.1 

14.2 

17-5 

19.6 

98 

Tax-exempt  removals 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

3.7 

2.6 

:  3.5 

3.7 

2.8 

108 

Exports 

Bil. 

1.8 

1.6 

1.9 

1.9 

1-9 

119 

Cigars 

Mil. 

8.2 

9-1 

9.9 

13-1 

9-5 

104 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.2 

200 

Chewing  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

.1 

■)f- 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Accunrulated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarettes 

Bil. 

18.5 

21.1 

16.2 

19.9 

22.7 

108 

Exports 

Bil. 

9.6 

11.2 

9-1 

10.9 

12.8 

114 

Cigars 

Mil. 

50.1 

59.2 

i^3.3 

56.4 

65-9 

111 

Smoking  tobacco 

Mil.  lb. 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

1.4 

1-5 

115 

Chewing  tobacco 

MU.  lb. 

•  5 

.5 

.4 

.5 

-6 

120 

V/holesale  price  indexes  5/ 

Cigarettes,  reg.  nonfilter 

1914.7-49=^.00 

134.8 

134.8 

100 

Cigarettes,  filter  tip 

Jan. 1959=100 

100.0 

100.0 

:  100 

Cigars 

1947-49=100 

106.5 

106.5 

:  100 

Smoking  tobacco 

1947-49=100 

167.7 

167.7 

100 

Plug  chewing  tobacco 

1947-49=a00 

142.4 

142.4 

.  100 

Snuff 

1947-49=100 

148.5 

154.4 

1  104 

Consumer  price  indexes  (urban)6/ 

Cigarettes,  reg.  nonfilter 

1947-49=100 

144.3 

146.0 

\  101 

Cigarettes,  filter  tip 

Mar.  1959=JC0 

106.7 

107.8 

:  101 

Cigars 

1947-49=100 

115.5 

115.4 

;  100 

Imports  for  consumption 

Cigarette  leaf 

.    Mil.  lb. 

11.2 

7.6 

:  11.5 

11.2 

9-8 

129 

Cigar  tobacco  7/ 

:    MU.  lb. 

4.1 

:  4.6 

4.0 

3.0 

:  70 

Accurniilated  from  Jan.  1 

Cigarette  leaf 

:    Mil.  lb. 

59.2 

66.8 

:  52.3 

63.5 

73-3 

:  110 

Cigar  tobacco  jj 

:    Mil.  lb. 

25.5 

29.8 

:  22.9 

27.0 

30.0 

101 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  statist! 


cal  Summary. 
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Unit 

or  : 

I960  ; 

Last  data  as 

base  : 

percentage  of 

period  : 

 June  ;  

T-  n 

J  liX  y 

May 

iT'uiie        :       july  '. 

a  year  earlier 

Exports  of  leaf  "tob&cco  ; 

(  "Pfl  TTTI— c:  ft  1  pG    up-i  a'}Th  I  * 

Mil . 

lb.  : 

X  (  .  c 

21.1 

01  A 

X.\JC 

BurXey  i 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

4.8 

2.4  : 

3.1 

in: 

42 

MftTn/l  anfl  ' 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

•  _> 

l.S  : 

^2 

27 
^  1 

Virginia  fire—  &  sun-cured  : 

Mi  1 

lb .  : 

.  s 

•  ^ 

: 

.4 

•7 

0 

100 

Ky»  — Tenn •  fire— cured  ; 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

1.2 

•  ^  • 

.2 

f, 
■  \j 

c.  : 
•  ? 

100 

Ky«— Tenn.  dark  air— cured  : 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

.2 

.1  : 

.3 

1 

•  X 

•  X  ' 

100 

■R1  ark  Fat 

Ml  1 

lb .  : 

.li. 

.4  : 

0 
•  d. 

li  " 

100 

Cigar  wrapper  ; 

Mil . 

lb.  : 

.2 

.2  ; 

,3 

h 

a  M- 

ft  : 

400 

Coniie ct i  cut  b inde r  : 

Mil  • 

lb. 

■X- 

*  : 

* 

•  X  • 

Mil  • 

lb.  : 

•X- 

*  : 

Accumulated  from  beginning  i 

nf  mftT'kp'h'i vpaT  n/ 

449.6 

in  IIP— niT^d  * 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

17.2  : 

474.6 

27.8  : 

162 

Burley  i 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

28.0 

30.3  : 

26.2 

29.5 

30.5  : 

101 

I'JCkX    V  Jl^  CLLA\JL  * 

Mil. 

lb .  : 

8.1 

9.6  : 

8.5 

8  7 

y  .X 

Q5 

Virginia  fire-  &  sun-cured  : 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

\.Q 

4.3  : 

5.4 

S  7  : 

133 

Ky.-Tenn.  fire-cured  : 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

1^4-. 9 

15.4  : 

18.1 

18.8 

19.3  : 

125 

Ky.— Tenn.  dark  air— cured  ; 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

1.7 

1.8  : 

.9 

1.0 

1.0  : 

56 

Black  Fat  : 

Mil. 

lb.  : 

3-7 

4.1  : 

3.2 

■^.5 

95 

Cigar  wrapper  : 

Ml±  . 

XD  . 

3-8 

.2  • 

3-0 

ft 

400 

Connecticut  binder  : 

XD  . 

.6 

.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1  : 

300 

Wisconsin  "binder  : 

Mil. 

lb. 

.8 

.8 

.3 

•  3 

.3 

38 

in  bulk 

Mil. 

lb. 

.5 

.4 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

250 

Accumulated  TroiD  Jan.  1 

Mix . 

Xu  . 

3.8 

4.3 

3.0 

4.2 

5.3 

x^3 

Qua 

r     t      e      r      1  y 

d      a  t 

a 

1960 

19  ol 

Apr .  -J\me   : July-Sept . 

Apr . -June 

:  Jiilv-se-nt. 

Tobacco  stocks — ^Ist  of  quarter  0/ 

TV^TTipei-  "IP   +  vnp^ 

(  fftTTTl— cial  P'^    VPi  ffVlt  1 
V  X  cbx  lu  •^fcj     1,    0     w  ^  x^^^  w  y 

2,3if5 

2,364 

Flue— cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

2,106 

2,090 

99 

Burley 

Mil. 

lb. 

l,i46l 

1,340 

1,405 

1,278 

95 

Maryland 

Mil. 

lb. 

57 

72 

53 

73 

101 

Fire-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

X\Z 

135 

135 

125 

:  93 

Dark  air-  and  sun-cured 

Mil. 

lb. 

79 

72 

7h 

68 

:  94 

Cigar  filler 

Mil. 

lb. 

200 

197 

197 

193 

:  98 

Cigar  binder 

Mil. 

lb. 

:  3\ 

87 

:  87 

86 

:  99 

Cigar  wrapper 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

:  26 

23 

:  30 

26 

•  113 

Under  Government  loan  10/ 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

:  778 

738 

:  687 

674 

'•  91 

Tobacco  sheet  U./ 

Cigarette  types 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

4.8 

':  4.7 

4.9 

=  102 

Pi  ffar*  types 

J.U  . 

:  1.9 

1.7 

:  2.2 

1.9 

:  112 

TPoTp*! iTO  "("VTipt;  1  iinc;"h-   paiiiv.  f 

Pt  i:raT'P'1"'f' p  anfl  <?Tnnk"iTnfT 

O  X  ^C^X  C  Li  V  C     rhi  iVX     JluwJ^  1  i 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

:  233 

241 

:  255 

254 

xup 

Cigar 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

:  52 

61 

•  69 

70 

Tob  ac c o  outl et  s  12/ 

Seasonally  adjusted  data^ 

annual  rates^  for  chaxts^  p*2 

r*"!  0'A.TP'H".P<5 

O^^CkX  W  U 

XX  WLXUl_  LiXWXl 

:  Bil. 

:  513 

503 

:  532 

526 

:  105 

Taxable  removals 

:  Bil. 

:  477 

470 

:  491 

1487 

:  104 

Cigar  production 

:  Bil. 

:  7-37 

7.16 

:  6.89 

7.29 

:  102 

OlQOKXng    px  (.KlUL.  liXUIi 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

75.8 

71.4 

:  76.7 

71.1 

:  100 

chewing  production 

:  33.4 

:  94 

Scrap 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

:  32.7 

31.4 

29.6 

Plug  and  other 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

:  34.7 

31.8 

:  33-1 

30.2 

=  95 

Snuff  production 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

:  37.6 

33.4 

35.1^ 

32.4 

:  97 

Exports  of  leaf  (fann-seles 

Total  "^ieht) 

:  Mil. 

lb. 

:  429 

494 

:  405 

520 

:  105 

Flue -cured 

:  MLl. 

lb. 

:  354 

413 

:  337 

440 

:  107 

1/  Based  on  data  for  month  specified.    2/  Prices  paid  by  farmers  including  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates.    ^  Season- 
ally adjusted.    4/  Seasonally  adjusted,  annual  rate.    5/  Excise  tax  excluded.    6/  Federal  and  applicable  state  and  local 
taxes  included.    7/  Unstemmed  ectuivalent.    8/  July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  and  October  1  for  others. 
9/  Holdings  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  including  grower  cooperatives.    10/  Reported  by  grower  cooperatives. 
11/  Weight  of  tobacco  leaf  not  including  stems  added.    12/  Data  for  most  recent  quarter  are  preliminary  estimates. 
IJess  than  50,000  pounds. 
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